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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we go to Press we regret to hear of the death of Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
at the age of sixty-five. Mr. Sharp, if not the father of the modern 
revival of folk song and folk dance was certainly its most persis- 
tent and successful propagandist. Others were at work collecting 

from printed sources in the Mid-Victorian era; and the late Sabine 
Baring-Gould, whose Songs of the West, in spite of their defects, were a 
landmark, was a pioneer of the practice of going from cottage to cottage 
inducing the old people to sing their traditional songs. But Sharp made the 
collection and dissemination of the old songs and dances his whole life- 
work. 
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E published nearly a hundred works on these subjects. He went as far 

| Hid as the Appallachians to collect songs. He founded the English 
Folk Dance Society. He wrote scores of accompaniments meant for the 
general public. It is true that he made his movement look almost like a 
one-man movement, and that it was impossible to take up the literature of 
folk-song without encountering the name of Sharp at every turn ; it is also 
true that he was obstinate in his opinions, and that reasonable objections 
were urged against his settings. But it was the thing and not himself in 
which he was mainly interested, and his taste and judgment were extremely 
good ; he treasured every scrap of folk song as an explorer must, but he 
judged his material like a critic. It is due more to him than to any otherman 
that at this moment the best of the English traditional songs are known to 
the whole musical public, and are sung everywhere by the children in the 
schools and the nurseries. Largely through his influence British composers, 
especially the younger ones, have returned to native sources for inspiration ; 
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and the revival of interest in folk-song has gone hand in hand with the allied _ 


revival of interest in our English formal compositions of early ages, in 
Byrd and Purcell, in the madrigalists, and in the composers of the eight- 
eenth century. He was largely instrumental in changing the country’s 
musical orientation ; and it would not be fantastic to consider him as 
partly responsible for the success of The Beggars’ Opera. The folk-song 
movement is now too vigorous to suffer seriously from the loss of any one 
leader, but he will be hard to replace as an organiser of folk dancing. 


@ a a 


POW fe teriae Bridge is in process of repair, and we believe that it has 
been decided that the work of underpinning the present structure 
would not be so difficult to carry through as it was alleged to be. The 
ultimate fate of the Bridge is still undecided. As we go to Press the Whip of 
the Labour Party on the L.C.C. has just intervened, with a hearty contempt 
for history and esthetics and a passion for utilitarianism which we are happy 
_ to think is not general amongst his colleagues. His demand, utilitarian rather 
in spirit than effect, is that, whatever the architects or sentimentalists may 
say about the esthetic effect of an immoderate widening, the bridge should 
be sufficiently widened to admit all the traffic that wishes to use it. The 
answer, on purely practical lines, is that the last thing that is wanted from a 
traffic point of view is the divergence of still more vehicles into that con- 
gested crossing in the Strand. It isn’t that there is a vast amount of new 
traffic which aims at the southern end of this particular bridge. Much of it 
merely wants to get across the river somewhere between Blackfriars and 
Westminster, and is actually diverted from its direct route by being forced 
westwards along the Strand instead of being allowed to cross the river at 
Charing Cross. Even before this Waterloo Bridge question cropped up it 
was difficult to imagine how our public authorities could continue to burke 
the Charing Cross Bridge issue ; their inertia is more remarkable still now 
that there is an unequalled chance of killing several birds with one stone ; 
of saving Rennie’s bridge, of getting rid of the rusty monstrosity which at 
present defiles and defaces the vista at Charing Cross, of removing the 
oe from the Strand, and of providing satisfactorily for trans-river 
traiiic. : 
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8 pin sec who are interested in the City Churches should take note that 
the campaign for the destruction of some of them will probably be 
renewed at the Church Assembly this month. Since last year’s attack was 
beaten off we believe that opinion against further demolitions has greatly 
hardened, chiefly owing to the admirable attitude of the Press on the sub- 
ject. Two considerations, to which attention had not previously been 
sufficiently drawn, have been largely emphasised, and have served to 
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convert many who had hesitated before the prima facie case of the Bishop 
of London in favour of endowing new livings out of the sale of old churches, 
which were alleged to be ugly and disused. One is the extensive use which 
is made of all the City Churches on week-days ; the other the fact, hitherto 
almost universally ignored by the general public, that half the post-Fire 
churches, including several of Wren’s, have been destroyed already, and 
that unless the process of attrition is stopped, the time will come when 
there is little left of Wren’s unequalled achievement and London’s glory 
except St. Paul’s and perhaps the steeples of St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le- 
Bow. We gave some particulars last year of the damage that has already 
been done ; for further information we refer the reader to Mr. Walter G. 
Bell’s The Great Fire of London (Lane), one of the most fascinating books 
ef the kind ever written. 
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W: hope that the Press will not assume that all that is necessary has 
already been done. Mr. Chesterton once remarked that if you 
want a white wall to remain white you have to go on painting it white. 
It is a wicked world, and something always happens the moment that 
one’s back is turned. The Bishop of London has the persistence of a 
termite ant: he is as resolute for destruction as the insect is for con- 
struction: and he thinks he is right, which makes a misguided man 
very dangerous indeed. Once more in recent months he has shown his 
complete inability to understand the splendour of Wren’s work by 
reiterating his assurance that he would rather resign his See than have 
anything happen to St. Bartholomew the Great, the patent implication 
being that he thinks that ‘‘Art stopped short in the cultivated Court ”’ 
of Henry VIII, and is still under the influence of the romantic illusion 
that the only beautiful style of architecture is that traditionally associated 
with ivy, bats, and owls. All the commercially-souled people, who 
cannot bear that money should be wasted on boxes of spikenard, are 
behind him ; the mere thought of the site-values of the City Churches 
makes them quite ill; these could only be outargued by the suggestion 
that the top of the market has not yet been reached and that the Church 
should hold on a bit longer. It is a dangerous combination, and con- 
stant vigilance will be necessary if it is to be frustrated. 
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S many readers have written to ask the question, we may be allowed 
Aw say that The Grub Street Nights are appearing in book form in the 
autumn with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. We may add that, although 
the series is interrupted in this number we have the personal assurance of 
the author, who has never deceived us, that he will start again next month. 
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Wi: are extremely sorry to say that a stupid misprint in these notes 
last month made it appear that the subscription for the next two per- 

formances of the Three Hundred Club was £7 8s. od. The figure should 

have been {1 8s. od. Applications should be made to Mrs. Geoffrey 

Whitworth, 10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. The next. play 


performed will be Richard Hughes’s A Comedy of Good and Evil on 


July 6th. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


N the birthday honours Mr. D. Y. Cameron, R.A., one of the greatest of our 

landscape painters and etchers, received a knighthood, and Mr. F. H. Bradley 

the O.M. The admission of Mr. Bradley to the Order of Merit is one of those 

honours so widely recognised as just that they are suspected of being belated. 
Nearly fifty years have passed since Mr. Bradley’s Ethical Studies showed him to be 
not the least brilliant of that group of thinkers and lecturers who, under the stimulus 
of German thought, were reacting against the prim and limited philosophy of Mid- 
Victorian England. Later work confirmed his reputation for brilliance and established 
his reputation for profundity. By a curious chance his Principles of Logic (1883), 
while tacitly disowned by its author and allowed to lapse from print was used by 
generations of students as a text book and sold at famine prices. Not until last year 
was a new (and profoundly modified) edition published. Appearance and Reality is 
however, Mr. Bradley’s chief work. Some call it the most important philosophical 
book written in English during the nineteenth century. Others, more cautious in 
judgment, allow that no purely speculative work had greater influence on current 
speculation. The severity of Mr. Bradley’s dialectic withholds from the appreciation 
of the general public a singularly clear, vigorous and picturesque style. Mr. Bradley 
is 78, and lives, though at Oxford, in retirement. 
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AMBRIDGE fittingly celebrated the centenary of the Fitzwilliam Museum by 

opening, on June 18th, the Marlay Galleries, the most notable addition that the 
Museum has yet received. The Marlay bequest consisted of a large quantity of pic- 
tures, drawings, engravings, busts, furniture, silver, bronzes, spoons of various kinds, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, ivories, enamels, tapestry, embroideries, Japanese 
objects, manuscripts, printed books, book-bindings, and other works of art ; together 
with a sum of £80,000, free of legacy duty (for the housing of the collections, payment 
of the curator and staff, and for general upkeep), and the lease of his house, St. 
Katherine’s Lodge, Regents Park, which was sold for £10,000. As these collections 
were made from a personal and domestic and not from a Museum standpoint, and 
contained much that were of comparatively small importance, Mr. Marlay wisely 
authorised the sale of such objects as were below museum standard, on condition that 
the proceeds should be spent on other works of art to which his name would be 
attached. Within two years of Mr. Marlay’s death the University was fortunately able 
to secure a large piece of ground adjoining the Fitzwilliam Museum, and the handsome 
new two-storey building was put up on this site. In the lower gallery there are only 
pieces that were part of the Marlay bequest, while the upper gallery contains as well 
Spanish and Italian pictures from other sources. 
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T is proposed to place a memorial tablet to Wenceslaus Hollar in St. Margaret’s, 
evcsthicrer His wonderful series of etchings present the most vivid record of 
London in the seventeenth century, and Londoners owe some token of recognition to 
this indefatigable etcher of Prague. The famous antiquary George Vertue actually 
designed a tablet, showing it in an engraving appended to his catalogue of Hollar’s 
Works in 1745. The cost of carrying out Vertue’s design, with its most attractive 
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inscription in a marble tablet, will be about £120, and admirers of Hollar’s work and 
those who care for London and its monuments are asked to send subscriptions, not 
exceeding one guinea, to Professor Arthur Hind at the British Museum. The Speaker, 
Lord Curzon, Sir Aston Webb, the Dean of Westminster, Canon Carnegie, and Mr. 
John Lane are among the members of the committee responsible for the appeal. 
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MONGST recent acquisitions now on view at the National Portrait Gallery 
ae a portrait of Sheridan Knowles, painted in 1849 by William Trautschold, 
a marble bust of Lord Brougham, a painting by Sir George Reid of George 
Macdonald (presented by his son), a marble bust of the late Lord Salisbury 
(presented by Lady Ullswater), a painting (done in 1824 in Philadelphia) of 
Waterton the traveller, and a Miniature of Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 
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ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE are undertaking, for early publication, a new series of 

monographs on the great writers of the world under the editorship of William 
Rose, Ph.D.; the title of the series will be The Republic of Letters. It is the intention 
that each volume shall emphasize the significance of the poet, dramatist, or novelist, 
for his country and his age. In the foreign section the following volumes have been 
arranged for in the autumn: Voltaire, by Richard Aldington and Pushkin, by Prince 
Mirsky ; to be followed at intervals by Goethe, by Professor J. G. Robertson ; Heine, 
by Professor H. G. Atkins; Froissart, by F. S. Shears ; Stendhal, by 'T. W. Earp; 
and Calderon, by J. B. Trend. Titles and authors in the English and American 
sections will be announced later. 
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NEW magazine for book collectors, to be called The First Edition, has recently 
been announced. It will contain poems and short stories, as well as original 
articles on collecting. The publication office is at 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. 
77) a 7) 


Ne: STEWART BALE, of Liverpool, are issuing a series of fifty photo- 
graphs of the new Liverpool Cathedral. These are excellent black-and-white 
views of both exterior and interior. 
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1B banisat artists in wood-engraving are invited to send information about the 

blocks they do in 1924—+tItle, size, states, etc——to Mr. Alfred Fowler, 17, 

Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo., editor of The Woodcut Annual. 

One of the features of the annual for 1925 will be a list of contemporary woodcuts. 
a @ a 

1 fotapai DUCKWORTH are offering a Prize of £100 for the best book 

of travel-adventure submitted for competition. MSS. should be submitted 


before December 31st to Mr. Raymond Savage, 43, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


a @ a 


A NEW form of drama is apparently being evolved under the auspices of the 
General Electric Company of Schenectady, New York, that firm having recently 
awarded a series of prizes for plays written specifically to be broadcast by wireless. 
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Drawn by Will Dyson 


IN ELYSIAN FIELDS 


The late Henry James meeting some compatriots of an earlier day—among them Artemus 


Ward, Josh Billings, Petroleum V. Nusby and Bill Nye — is asked by them “to give it a 


He proceeds to do so, 


” 


name. 
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PORWR Y 
Old Testament 


SLEPT awhile, then woke. The night was wild 
With the high East Wind’s howling—a black hound 
That snarled, and rattled at the casement latch, 

And shook dry mortars down the twisted flue. 
Hound answered hound and both together lifted 
Harsh angry notes, and sadder notes that filled 
The hapless ear with fright. 

I slept and waked at whiles, all hours, and heard 
The howling though I slept. 

At last, asleep or waking, all was hushed 

And from the hush and dark— 


Childish familiar images, ghosts of the nights 

Of childish loneliness and wonders and fears, 
Terrors that drummed my heart then echoing now 
The aching drumming. Whose was that figure, tall 
Gray and still as a juniper at twilight ? 

Lot’s wife, Pillar of Salt, with blind face towards 
Sodom and Gomorrah smouldering in the Plain. 
Turn, turn, hoar frozen Pillar, turn yet thine eyes ! 
Smouldering and guttering in the Plain they lie, 

A sullen bubble of fire, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Abhorred and obscure names yet in my ears, 

As in my sight the sullen fiery worms 

That wrapped them strangling then . . . Turn, turn thine eyes! 
And yet she stood, and stands, hoar Pillar of Salt. 


And now two figures climbed Moriah’s steep, 

A young lad bearing wood ; and an old man fire 
With a bright knife at his thigh, who mournfully 
Upon the topmost mound heaved a new mound, 
With shaking purpled hands and eyes that filled. 
He laid the wood there, bound 

And laid the startled boy there, and uplifted 
The knife—already bloody in my eyes 

Ere plunged—until a Voice shook from above, 
A dreadful Eye hung in the middle of heaven 
Pouring sharp rays upon the tawny Mount. 

O dreadful Eye, pursuing sleep and dreams 

And waking thought, 

From cloudless azure casting golden arrows 


POETRY 


Into every hole and noisome nook of fear, 
Fire-lidded eye, fire-brow’d. ”Twas not the Voice, 
It was the Eye that sank Abraham down 

With another horror than the sacrifice, 

And Isaac prone upon the waiting pyre 

Burned by that Eye of fire. 


Whose that tall shape and shining sallow front, 
Beaked nose, black brush-like hair and hawk-like eyes, 
Lean callous figure by the river’s waste 
Or desert waste casting his shadow on 
Myriad slaves ? And what the dreadful cloud, 
Darkening and humming death, infinite hordes, 
Dusking Imperial Egypt’s self with fear ? 
Horde after horde, hosts of that angered God 
Whose smoky fire burned through the locust rivers, 
These like another fire ate substance up 
And left white famine in a desert of bones. 
Saw Pharaoh this dark cloud, and snuffed that fire 
Of famine ? 

—Now Elijah’s ravens 
Flying to the brook to drink, beheld him prone, 
And dropped, as grim Jehovah bade, foul meats 
For the sad prophet’s need, 
Who in the loneliness of loneliness 
Raised fleshless arms to plead 
For death, or the Lord’s judgment on his foes. 
The ravens dropping offal, craking death, 
Black missive wings between starved earth and hell, 
Black wings that rose, 
Circled and fell, 


Gave place and rose no more. 
Jordan’s pale shallow stream it was and on the shore 
Tumult of wondering tongues ; no ravens now, 
A dove between John and Jesus fluttering, 
Neck-ringed with black, and nimbus’d with pale flame, 
And tipt with sapphire flame the light-like wing, 
And treading fire when o’er the twain she hung 
Between the fierce face and the patient brow 
Of John and Jesus as they stood and parted. 
—And then the raven wings, and notes 
Returned of desert throats. 

* * * * * 


Maybe the wind was slaked awhile and slept, 
Or I slept though it raved ; but as [ turned 
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The vixen East barked out anew and brought 

Voices again that muttered in childish sleep 

When sleep was innocent. 

Beneath a white Tower lay the tissued corpse 

Yet gleaming and yet warm with running blood. 

The city curs crept out and smelt the blood 

Oozing upon the supple golden tissue, 

Less supple than the breast and thighs beneath. 
Their yelping called new yelping and the dogs 

Of that dense kennel sprang and wrangled together, 
Their muzzles bloodied with the Queen’s warm veins 
While others stood and snarled, “‘ Behold the Queen,” 
And one leaned evil from the Tower and snarled, 

“* So ends Queen Jezebel, blessed be the Lord ! ” 
His sharp teeth gleaming like the writhing curs’ 

That licked the blood and dust that late was her’s. 


The blood and dust. I saw the dust curl up 
Chasing the bronz’d wheels of the car that drew 
The corse of Hector soiled in the dust of ‘Troy ; 
Moody Achilles frowning as he threw 

His armour down like a discarded toy. 


And there Prince Absolom, murdered yet beloved, 
Hanging from the fatal tree, 

His long hair caught amid the ravaged boughs 

Of the sere festering wood, 

And gray-winged shafts amid his careless breast, 
Under the Judas tree. 


And other ghosts I saw— 

King David casting dust upon his head, 

And Sheba’s satraps decked on camel towers, 

And weary Solomon, wise and cold, 

Nodding on a throne of gold ; 

Cesar’s chill craft lined in his hueless smile, 
Great-helmed Antony clamouring on Egypt’s sands 
Beside the ageless Pyramids and old Nile . . . 
Image with image self-confused confusing, 

And in the wind’s rage all old fears reviving, 
Terrors that startled childhood, quick and numbing, 
Again, the haunting drumming ; 

And O, again, as once, again thy breast, 

Mother, that rocked my heart to rest ; 

Though when I woke and knew that not again 
Thy breast would still me, sharper yet my pain. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


a 


POETRY 
FOUR POEMS 
The Mares of Night 


T last the Mares of Night draw near the end 
Of their dark journey, where a sluggard dawn 
With stinging rain-dipped lash turns slow to send 
Those nags of terror back to crop their lawn ; 
The lawn of Dreams, beside the stream Despair 
Where Hope lies bound, and Courage blinded strays, 
And the dark hound of Fear has made his lair. 
Slow is this dawn to stir upon his ways 
As he unharnesses the Mares of Night 
To yoke upon their place the Cares of Day. 
The clouds bank up and up against the light 
And through the drifting rain falls no sun-ray, 
While harsh across the sodden dreary morn 
Comes a cock’s cry . . . “ I am, I am, forsworn.”’ 


Cassiopeia 


HO has not heard 
A word unknown 
Start from the daily intercourse of speech, 


Break like an arrow from the string of talk ? 
Or as a bell 
May suddenly 
With an unwonted stinging summons reach 
Across the softened stillness of a night. 


Who has not seen — 

Upon the shore 
A jewel blaze among the pebbles there ? 
These things do take my heart all unaware. 


Thus, on a day 
And long ago, 
I heard and held the name of a bright star, 
That all unsetting drifts above our sphere, 
Which, since, for me 
So sweet to me 
Doth hold more music than another name, 
Doth still eclipse all stars of brighter fame : 
Cassiopeia. 
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The Swinging Branch 


T has been said, the mind of every man 
[: like a forest dark wherein but he 
May walk. Breath of another mind may fan 

Its branches, where the flowers of speech bloom free 
Flinging their fragrance high, or scattering 
Their fainting petals on a greedy earth. 
In shadow he must meet the shattering 
Fierce storms which mock his solitude with mirth : 
Winds rock his shelter, while the forest trees 
Close like a menace round his stumbling feet. 
Dark is his path, until the light he sees, 
Or may a sound of friendly voices meet. 

I, in the silence of my forest, heard 

Upon a swinging branch, a singing bird. 


Tumult 


HY is the heart so mad, when curbed might be 
To other work than love in our best days 


The forces of its splendid lunacy ? 

If from that fugitive desire our gaze 

Should parted be, then we might set our hand 

To some high torch whence we could light a fire, 

A beacon lifted on a lonely strand. 

A strand where ever bitter winds conspire 

To wreck the little slender craft, who face 

The waves dark tumult, and in blindness wait 

One ray of light across that raging space 

For guidance, till the storms of chance abate. 
Yet none may stay the plunder of the sea, 
And in the heart of man the tides run free. 


EVEREST LEWIN 


Portrait 


IS was a look of gray old skies, 
Iron with memory ; 


Of cloud wrack battling in surprise 
Of sudden savagery. 
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Abovefthe beard that made a stream 
Stormjdarkened down his chest, 

His mouth was like a razored: seam 
Of bitterness suppressed. 


There was a hardiness of war 
Recalled in turgid peace, 

That twisted brows and made the scar 
Across his forehead’s crease. 


Yet were there softer melodies 
That stirred as if long lost, 
Among the salty threnodies 
Within his eyes calm frost. 


He was a man with power to raise 
With kings a kingly head, 

But who had chosen the harder praise— 
And was a saint instead. 


The way he chose was straight and bright, 
So bright his eyes were dim 

From looking down its dangerous light— 
Was it the way for him? 


He did not see the wider path 
With wider triumphs rife 

But marked with steady wrath, 
The way of thorny life. 


He had no memory to bring 

The blue of Spring again ; 

No hope in his deep breast can sing 
Of future joy or pain. 


And so his eyes like cold steel strike 
Beyond his life’s gray wave ; 
His memory and hope alike 
Lie just beyond the grave. 


Defeat 


[Tt fire itself seemed muddy while you told 


JOHN A. THOMAS 


The truth than which a thousand lies had seemed 
More true ; it was to me as though you dreamed 
A queer fantastic thing ; and yet the old 
Uneasy humour in your eyes, your cold 
Swift misery were such that I scarce deemed 
' It seemed your harassed intellect still teemed 
With memories of sin’s dark scroll unrolled. 
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So that I sat there while the firelight fell 
Mysteriously across your shadowed face 

And heard how frail the spirit was before 

The flesh. Then there was nothing more to tell, 
So that I sat and watched you for a space, 

And noticed that the room was still once more. 


An JOHN A. THOMAS 
Polttics 


HEARD them talking politics, 
[« the different shades ; 

And as they talked I sat and dreamt 
Of deer in forest glades. 


I dreamt so deep that I could see 
The sunshafts in between 

The lightly swaying cedar-boughs, 
And the deer dappled green. 

The quality of anger came, 

The voices louder grew. 

Near where I sat there was a door, 
And the wind blew through. 


I am not better than these men, 
Nor nobler, nor more great ; 
But on their talk of politics 

I cannot concentrate. 


Somehow I always hear the wind 

Moaning below the door ; | 
And the real me strays through a hushed old wood 
Or walks on a lonely shore. 


FREDERICK NIVEN 


TWO POEMS 
FE 
“Ww HAVE seen God and I must die.” 
—Was it for this, ye brooding Powers, 
Last night in sleepless peace I lay, 
In heather deep beneath the stars ; 
While flowed the warm breeze, swathing earth, 
Rich with sweet words dissolved in it, 
Feeding me with that hill of flowers 
Through all those solitary hours. 


I wish for sorrow, having ease, 
And half my pleasure is, to want ; 
Why should I never be at rest, 
Changing forever like the breeze ? 
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Calm in its course, and green-enrobed, 
The earth keeps on its perfect round, 
Laden with mystic freight of men, 
And sped through shining mysteries. 


How the great sphere of rolling heat 
Into a myriad lustres broke 

—Ah, who will write that history ? » 
Or, calm, recall his wide-eyed thoughts 
Back to his soul, thenceforth to dwell 
A rooted flower, beset and loved 

By missive breezes evermore ? 


II. 
Be still and rest, immortal thoughts, 
Abandon not your home, my mind ! 
Amorous amid some nymph’s blue realm, 
Tangled in her brief history, 
Far off, deep in her lonely glen. 
What are her cares, her griefs, to ye? 
What is the world, all worlds that be? 


Be still ; and when wakes up the wish 
To rise up and go forth; to see 

The wavering of the inmost floods 
Following the moon, or forth away 

Out through the lucid atmosphere, 
Flight on before the globe, and mark 
Its great round, glimmering on its path. 


—Be still! Do ardours of our Spring 
Steal through Olympus’ golden streets ? 
Stir tides of love in deep eyes there ? 
Drain deeper draught of nectar, breathe 
Incense uprisen from deeds of mine! 
Bide where ye are, it is the same 


For ye—how different for me! JOHN EGLINTON 
10a {af 
Bt 


OMMY, here’s an ode to you, 
Though our Muse may look askew— 
From us straightway make a bee-line, 
Scorning to portray a feline,— 
Never mind, we’ll do our best, 
Tell how you the much-caressed, — 
Once were homeless, friendless, pained, 
Hungry, thirsty, dirt-engrained— 
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Oft o’ nights I heard your plaint, 
Wails that would provoke a saint ; 
And I’d wonder with a sigh, 

If you NEVER went bye-bye. 

Then one evening, when in bed, 
Through my window your wee head 
Anguished sought a shelter ; looked 
Eyes in mine, nor were rebuked. 
Crawling, trembling, to my side, 
Humble suppliant, poor tongue-tied, 
Scarcely could you lap your drink, 
Every movement made you shrink. 
Ah! those days, my Tom, are o’er, 
Almost thou art grown a bore : 

Full of meat, inal aye asleep. 

Once again you make me weep : 
But I have to dry my eyes, 
Thinking of that first surprise, 
When you uprose on your legs, 
“Oh! how sweet,” we cried, ‘‘ HE BEGS!” 


I. 


Our precious Tommy ! Circumstance 

Will seldom give a cat a chance— 

When pros and cons considered be 

He spells responsibility— 

And to be cooped up in a flat 

Is not the thing for any cat— 

But as our Tommy takes the biscuit 

We said, “‘ Well never mind, we’ll risk it— 
The street for play must serve his ends 
And doubtless he’ll make plenty friends ! ” 
So all went well until one day 

No answer came from the gateway 

Where Tom was wont to sit a-wailing 
Until we grabbed him through the railing. 
And days went by and weeks went on 
But no one knew where Tom had gone— 
The errand boys with ribald grin 
Surmised that he was now a “ skin ”’— 
He nearly was. Two months had passed 
When skin and bone he came at last. 

A little bundle, meekly lying 

Behind the railing, almost dying. 

We nursed him back to health, and that 
Is all. But still: WHERE WAS THAT CAT? 


H. KAYE 
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MISS WICKERS 
A SHORT STORY ABOUT A LONG STORY 


** To those who seek, how good, 
But what to those who find ? ” 


By VIOLA GARVIN 


ISS WICKERS lived in William Street, She had carried on 

her work there for over thirty years, since her mother had died 

in the old home at Upper Tooting. The sewing machine 

hummed steadily from seven in the morning till long after the 
gas had been turned on at night. The sun seldom penetrated into 
William Street, and when there was a fog it always seemed to be at its 
worst outside Miss Wickers’ front door. In that part of the world dark- 
ness was for ever covering the earth and a mist the people. One end of the 
road gave on to an overcrowded cemetery, while the other was cornered 
by an undertaker’s shop with memorial crosses and the information in 
the window “ Pinking done here.” Each blistered door in William Street 
was approached by a long flight of neglected hollow steps frequented by 
milk cans and cats, and on rainy days an aspidistra accompanied the 
milk can; it was the only thing in William Street that ever had a bath. 
Now and again an impatient knocker or the voice of the cat’s meat man 
broke the silence, and on Wednesdays an organ grinder reaped sufficient 
harvest to return year after year with unaltered numbers. Funerals often 
took a short if slow cut through William Street ; there was always the 
distraction of trying to see into the coaches behind the black curtains to 
discover if the mourners really cared, and judge of their station in life 
by the value of the wreaths on their knees. 

Miss Wickers lived onthe ground floor of Number 9g. The rooms 
overhead were occupied by one Mrs. Pincent, a chemist’s widow from 
Kilburn. Mrs. Pincent habitually took a drop too much, but her late 
husband had imparted not a little of his medical knowledge to his derelict 
who had more than once in crises proved herself very useful to the 
neighbourhood. Miss Wickers was thin, blonde, perennially cheerful, 
abstractedly dressed in her clients’ cast-off clothes. If it was cold, she 
probably wore white muslin and old sand shoes. If it was hot, she would 
most likely be dressed in a maroon velvet, trimmed with cat. If it rained, 
she carried a parasol with a tattered frill, and if the sun shone, she would 
not forget an ancient umbrella with a thousand eyes. 

She had never thought of marriage, and marriage had never thought 
of her. Below her belt her figure had that Gothic tilt which lifted her 
skirt in a manner that might have almost been scandalous, had it not been 
for the bronze medal at her side which safely proclaimed her a member 
of the Guild of St. Agnes. 
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She renovated, ‘‘ did up,” made mantles for housekeepers out of old 
shiny pieces of black satin decorated with bugles, and blouses for ladies 
in Bayswater boarding houses ; she mended the silk underclothing of a 
rich old gentleman who lived in the Albany, worked for the Church, and 
now and again knelt at the foot of the “‘ stand ” to turn up the hem of 
a cassock. Her fitting room was arranged like a West End firm for which 
Miss Wickers had once worked for a short time. A cook’s Sunday bolero 
was flung carelessly on a broken settle beside a nurse’s uniform ; a ball- — 
dress for a subscription cinderella at Putney was arranged to advantage 
on the back of a chair with an opera coat Miss Wickers was lining for 
a lady who had once been on the stage. ‘There was no time to clean the 
dim brass crucifix on the damp red plush bracket over the High Church 
calendar pricked with patterns of coloured velveteen, nor to dust the 
photograph of the Reverend Father Mole, the Rector of the Good 
Shepherd, with his hand on the shoulder of the youngest member of the 
Sunday School. Day after day, in a whiff of kipper and paraffin, Miss 
Wickers would emerge from the back kitchen, her mouth full of pins, to 
welcome the clients in the front parlour. The cat who had slept there all 
night would spring off the settle, and Miss Wickers would examine the 
window that was never opened to make quite certain that not a breath 
of air forced itself between the brown paper securities. Her recreation was 
to go on Saturdays to sew again for the Guild of St. Agnes, and on Sundays 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd there was what Miss Wickers 
called “‘ a coral celebration.” 


* ® * % * 


The Rev. Father Mole, rector of the Good Shepherd, was a big man 
with rugged features hewn in a flabby, earth-coloured face. His large, 
heavy head was unprepossessing but not insignificant. Though an 
extreme ritualist he was no ascetic ; a man of appetite and a difficult 
abstainer. He drank wine with a smacking of the lips, and it was hard 
to recognise the sign of grace in the hasty scratch over his corpulence 
with which he preceded his much desired meal. He was married to a little 
woman who looked like something grown in the dark. He was poor, but 
out of a frugal stipend gave liberally to those poorer than himself. There 
were buttons missing from his cassock, and carelessly eaten meals had 
left traces on the ecclesiastical girdle. On the altar steps, covered with 
the symbolical vestments of his faith, his clumsy boots would often have 
been better for a cleaning. He was an indefatigable worker, universally 
popular with the poor and the lower middle class, the small tradespeople 
of his extensive parish ; far more popular than Father Willett, who had 
private means and an Oxford voice, and was for ever praying before the 
ii red lamp in the sanctuary and organising Plays in the Parish 

all. 

_ Father Mole often seemed, if not actually callous, devoid of tact and 
indifferent to the feelings of others. In the shabby little study, smelling 
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of apples in cupboards and stale tobacco, he had interview after interview 
with members of his flock, striding over their complaints and appeals 
with those muddy boots. The ruder he was the more popular he was. 
He would go up to strange youths and accost them, accuse them of dark 
sins, and soon they would be staggering under the weight of processional 
banners on Sundays. He would turn into some humbler house to have 
a cup of tea with some weary parishioner who would say—‘ I am feeling 
a hundred!” and he would answer in a roar—‘ You look it, Mrs. 
Jones!”. . . And he would be pressed to come again. Little gifts would 
find their way to the Rectory—a bulbous bottle of Australian wine, six 
new-laid eggs from a thrifty back-yard, a cake, a pot of home-made 
marmalade, and towards the summer there would frequently be an anony- 
mous envelope in the offertory with something “‘for the Rector’s holiday.” 
. Miss Wickers usually went to tea with Father Mole before Vespers 
on Sunday. She would have liked to see him alone, but the lady who 
cleaned the brasses was generally there or the organist or the thick-haired 
young barber who carried the processional cross. There was never 
anything of sufficient importance in Miss Wickers’ life to demand the 
desired tete-a-tete. In the confessional, she would never have stepped 
over the barrier of official routine. And her confessions were like the 
weekly round of tunes on the barrel organ each Wednesday. 

One winter there was to be a wedding in the parish. A Sunday School 
teacher was to marry a tax collector, and Miss Wickers was entrusted 
with the bridesmaids’ dresses. As a rule Mrs. Pincent was engaged to 
help with a wedding or mourning order, but that particular Christmas 
had been altogether too much for her, so Doris was engaged instead. 

Doris lived with a friend called Mildred in the less romantic purlieus 
of Chelsea. She was a tall, deep-chested, clear-complexioned, good-looking 
girl of twenty, with broad shoulders for her slender hips. She was much 
influenced by the cinema and wore her hair tortured into dusty sausage 
curls and a celluloid bangle above the elbow, into which she sometimes 
tucked a bunch of violets. Unlike most apprentices whose work has to 
be undone as soon as it is completed, Doris proved herself so quick and 
useful that she remained on long after the wedding was over. As the sooty 


lilacs pushed their coloured way between the dilapidated tombs in the 
cemetery, No. 9 grew decidedly brighter. Ernie, the undertaker’s assistant, 


used to come round in the evening. Soon he made himself indispensable. 
If there happened to be a ball dress to be pinked he would run round to 
the undertaker’s with it, or he would do up and take large brown paper 


parcels to their destination for Miss Wickers. 


“How he does study me!” said Miss Wickers, touched by these 


manifold attentions. Ernie also studied himself, and if he did dash out 


to get something nice for supper it is to be noted that he shared it. He 
was a slim, very fair young man with weak, obstinate, clear-cut features, 
and he would often came in straight from a funeral in his rich black. 


It was then Doris admired him most. It was then she would tell 


— 
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Miss Wickers—‘‘It’s a splendid thing to be in the undertaking"line. You 
see, nothing else is quite like it. It’s so certain, as people must die—though, 
of course, there’s not always the February and March rush of work. 
February carries them off. Ernie seems to get on so well. He’s so quiet 
spoken and looks so gentlemanly-like walking by the hearse. Not that — 
he is proud ; many is the time I have seen him polishing a coffin. 

Once, through silent deserted streets blackened and shaken by the 
Underground, Ernie and Doris accompanied Miss Wickers to evensong. 
But Ernie did not much care about it ; If he was to have shop out of hours 
he preferred to wander with Doris amongst the untended graves in the 
cemetery. Miss Crawford, who gave music lessons next door, would come 
in and play them a piece on the piano. She would play ‘‘Forget-me-not”’ 
or a lively air called “ Off to the woods.”” And when she played “ Off to 
the woods ”’ she smiled, tossed her head, and her hands sprang to the level 
of her eyebrows and then dropped languorously to her side. One thought 
of primroses, leaping dogs, and spirited riders. And then they all sat down © 
to cups of tea, and cold meat. 

* * * * * 

Towards the end of September it was very quiet again in William Street. 
Doris seemed suddenly to fail. She had no energy, and the bright needle 
that used to dart like a dragon fly now moved heavily like a bumble bee, 
while the juvenile curls hung draggled and lifeless round the wan face of 
a sick woman. Ernie was away on his holiday, and Miss Crawford was 
staying with a pupil at Worthing. Miss Wickers spoke to Mrs. Pincent 
as to Doris’s changed appearance. Mrs. Pincent was unsympathetic but 
non-committal in spite of a strong temptation to be otherwise. Her late 
husband had taught her that discretion is often needed in the profession 
of which he had always considered himself to be something of a humble 
adherer. So Miss Wickers dived into the cracked jug in which she kept 
her earnings and sent Doris to Brighton. Doris returned looking rather 
worse than when she left and with a petulant ailment for every hour of 
- the day. She complained constantly of feeling chilly. Miss Wickers had 
a certain check coat which had been given to her by the wife of a journalist. 
This coat she cherished, as it was a great protection against various evils. 
It was, literally, a “‘ cache misére.’” She would often throw it over a toilet — 
she sometimes felt vaguely to be an unconventional one, and she would 
thus be spared the loud mirth of the emptying school. She remembered 
Father Willett’s sermon the previous autumn—a sermon on St. Martin, 
and the vivid picture of the saint dividing his cloak in the snow to clothe 
a beggar. So, reluctantly, not wholly a cheerful giver as was her wont, 
Miss Wickers handed over the check coat to Doris. No historic beggar 
ever needed that coat more than Doris. In fact, Doris and the check coat 
were seldom parted. 

In the easy chair that was not really easy but only a shade less peni- 
tential than the wooden stool on which Miss Wickers sat bolt upright 
Doris would sit huddled up in the check coat. i 
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Miss Wickers would say “ Won’t you take your coat off, Doris?” 
z You'll not feel the good of it when you go out.”’ And Doris would reply 

I feel that chilly, that all-overish, I think I’ll keep it on, Miss Wickers.” 
_ The day after Christmas, Doris, who was perpetually hungry, dropped 
in and was sharing a bit of cold dinner, when she suddenly turned livid 
and sprang to her feet with her hand to her back. Miss Wickers was 
alarmed, but there was a ready explanation, as it was Christmas, and she 
remembered what she considered at the time an unwise helping of plum 
pudding on Doris’s plate. 

~ It’s the Christmas pudding,” she said, and administered some drops 
of peppermint sprinkled on a lump of sugar. But after a space the pain 
re-occurred and with such re-doubled violency that Miss Wickers rushed 
upstairs to fetch the experience of Mrs. Pincent. 

“ Come quickly,” cried Miss Wickers. ‘“ I think Doris is dying.” 

Mrs. Pincent, who was stewing senna pods on a gas-ring, flew down- 
stairs after Miss Wickers. One glance and Mrs. Pincent knew that 
Doris’s hour had come and that she was in the relentless clutch of no 
death agony but a life agony. The pharmacy in Kilburn had not been 
conducive to a refinement of the vocabulary. In words more simple than 
considerate to the solitary state to which it had pleased Providence to call 
Miss Wickers, Mrs. Vincent explained what had excited the whole of 
William Street. 

“Pop the kettle on for a cup of tea,” she said to Miss Wickers. 
“You'll need it before you have done.” 

Mrs. Pincent was in her element. As she fastened the table cloth round 
her waist as an impromptu apron, it was easy to see it was not the first 
time she had assisted at such a scene. 

Indeed, though childless, she was known to allude to herself humor- 
ously as “ the mother of many.” Faithful to the profession, she murmured 
something topical as to the doctor. Not that any doctor was necessary 
when she was present. There are other things than time and tide that wait 
for no man—or woman either. 

Between them they got Doris on to a slippery horse-hair couch, and 
in spite of inadequate light, space, skill and appliance, before another 
hour had gone by the population of William Street was enriched by a 
singularly frightful and minute member of the opposite sex. The new- 
comer was roughly but not unkindly handled by Mrs. Pincent, whom, 
owing to the irregularity of introduction, she alluded to as “ It.” 

In William Street a baby who arrived properly and ceremoniously was 
always alluded to as “A Little Baby.’ Even Miss Wickers’ aspen 
virginity had never been alarmed at the arrival of “A Little Baby.” 
“Mrs. Jones had a Little Baby last night. I must go round and enquire.” 
Somehow the “ Little Baby ” made it all right—hastily covering up all 
manner of shy mysteries. But this terrifying individual, wriggling like 
a red worm, all lungs, nose, long black hair, hastily wrapped in one of 
Miss Wickers’ pink flannelette camisoles was not “A little Baby.” 
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Mrs. Pincent slapped it vigorously on the back. “ It will never live,” 
she said, looking at a new and white Doris, beatified, exhausted, amongst 
the damp and tumbled curls—* It will never live, and a good job too. 

It was these words that woke Miss Wickers from the ineffectual stupor 
that follows shock. She stopped tugging aimlessly at the neck of her 
old blouse and pulled herself together. Her rickety body had gone totally 
to bits. Now through perspiring clouds of terror and bewilderment that 
word from the mouth of experience that “ It ”’ might not live, that “ It ” 
might at any moment depart from this life with which “ It ” had had so 
brief and inclement an encounter, penetrated to Miss Wickers’ befogged 
intelligence. She forgot Doris, she forgot Ernie, and most wholly did 
she forget herself. She forgot how very much she wished that the back 
kitchen could have been rapidly transformed by some magician into the 
professional ward of a hospital, with deft sisters for whom this cataclysm 
was a daily occurrence. Miss Wickers remembered the value and destiny 
of the soul. She remembered certain words she had frequently read in 
her manual of devotion, how, if it was not possible to find a priest in 
time, anyone may, or should, Baptise. She knew, of course, that Mrs. 
Pincent would have no kind or sort of sympathy with her. A christening 
to Mrs. Pincent meant ten shillings dropped at the baker’s and a white 
sugar cake with a cradle on top and “‘ Welcome Little Stranger ” in silver 
comfits. Here Miss Wickers was in her element as Mrs. Pincent had 
lately been in hers, and Miss Wickers was as profoundly indifferent and 
unembarrassed by Mrs. Pincent’s spiritual indifference as Mrs. Pincent 
had been unconcerned by Miss Wickers’ first encounter with the brutal 
facts of creation. 

Miss Wickers poured a little warm water out of the tea-kettle into a 
cup. But what should she name this unknown quantity that lifted up 
its voice ceaselessly in a breathless cadence from Mrs. Pincent’s lap ? 
What should she call this stranger, this more than stranger within her 
gates ? She consulted the Church Calendar and discovered that ten years 
had not passed in the last hour and that it was December the 26th, the 
feast of St. Stephen, the day on which Good King Wenceslas looked out. 

Miss Wickers made an effort to rapidly collect herself, to feel herself 
in a condition fitting the solemnity of the occasion. 

She was not able to banish the atrophy of her late shock—obscurely 
but certain, informed by a spirit of hospitality, of wide and comprehensive 
charity, Miss Wickers poured the warm water dogmatically on the 
wrinkled forehead of the uninvited guest at her hearth and baptised him 
Stephen, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

* *% * * * 


__ For once, Mrs. Pincent was wrong. To Doris’s supreme irritation— 
for she manifested not the slightest interest other than a fretful annoyance 
towards her offspring—Stephen lived. Mildred came from Chelsea to 
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have a look at the misfortune. Mildred was painfully undergrown, not 
taller than a child of twelve, half French and half Irish—that combination 
that achieves nearly always some sort of mysterious harmony. Short, 
black feathers of soft hair were blown about her head. She had eyes like 
condensed light, a chalk-white throat seamed with tuberculosis, and a 
long chin—one of those faces that belong to childhood and old age but 
to nothing whatsoever in between. It was a rainy day, and she wore a 
blue crépe de Chine dress and a string of yellow beads. Velvet slippers 
trodden down at the heel were tied on to her small feet, and silk stockings, 
that became cotton almost at once, covered her stunted legs. 

“I’m afraid you’ve done wrong, Doris,” she remarked. ‘‘ but you’ve 
not gone wrong in the right way; you’ve got no cash—I was at the 
Chelsea Pal. last night with Princie.” 

Princie was a coloured friend of Doris’s, and the conversation tailed 
off into talk about the Chelsea Palace, the cinema and fox-trotting—and 
the black velvet slippers twinkled round the room practising a new step. 

As soon as Doris was strong she returned to Mildred in Chelsea and 
left Stephen to Miss Wickers. It had been a great blow to Miss Wickers, 
but, strange to say, she was not shocked. She accepted the disaster with 
wonderful simplicity and she did not speak of the past but only of the 
future. Such as it was, her mind was a wholly constructive one. She was 
not the patient religionist who waits for everything to happen and 
maintains all is for the best. She was active to remedy evil and waste. 

She had to live without many things, but it is questionable if she had 
ever had to live without grace, and this constant infusing warmed, 
coloured and directed her acts. Incredible as it may seem, she carried on 
her usual work and attended successfully to Stephen, at an age when 
an infant requires more attention than a wood fire. She made him small 
garments in spare moments from the aftermath of the scissors and, 
guided by Mrs. Pincent, but with far more natural aptitude than that 
lady she fed him on patent foods. _ 

Considering what an extremely important role he had played, it was 
surprising how little they saw of Ernie. When they did see him, though 
he was complacent, he looked like a white rat in a trap, and there were 
red rims round his mean eyes. When he was asked inconvenient questions, 
like many another of his sex, he said he was very busy, and the women- 
kind felt, in spite of themselves, that they were brutal to disturb this 
breadwinner who, nevertheless, produced no bread. _ 

“Mr. Snow, the agent, just kicked the bucket, First-class funeral— 
brass ’andles and all—See you again.” 

Miss Wickers was determined that Ernie should marry Doris. That 
was her fixed idea. Doris showed no enthusiasm, but she was willing 
enough—and there were financial advantages. With reluctance but 
resolution, Miss Wickers took up the pen that she hated and wrote to 
Father Mole. Though she had felt little compunction as to her own violent 
contact with what she would have officially called ‘‘ SIN,” she did not 
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like it approaching the sanctity of Father Mole. The whole of her being 
revolted against bringing the sacerdotal into touch with a side of life she 
would have preferred to ignore. It was the same discomfort she had once 
suffered when she had noticed that muddy boot below the lace alb. But 
she did not lack moral courage. 

Father Mole replied by return that he would see her that day at 2.30, 
and the tete-a-tete thus came about in the little study. 

Miss Wickers stood waiting, looking at the miniature Celtic cross and 
the old pipes on the oak mantelpiece, and in a few minutes Father Mole 
came in, flatulent as a sail, still munching, grasping a table napkin that 
he had used for a month. Miss Wickers was intent on the future. Father 
Mole seemed to linger over a familiar past—‘‘ Where had they met ? ”’ 
—‘‘ What opportunities had they had ?”—-‘“‘ Did they frequent the 
pictures ? ”»—‘‘ I always said they left the cemetery open too late,” he 
remarked, wearily. 

With a heavy sigh, he sat down, resting his big clay-coloured forehead 
in a hand that might have guided the plough. With the other he penned 
a note for Ernie that he handed to Miss Wickers, and he said a few tired 
and mechanical words as to the consequences of sin. Very soon it was 
settled up. Father Mole interviewed the culprits, who agreed to be 
married at 12 o’clock on February 15th. Somehow, Miss Wickers was a 
little surprised and not a little lonely. It was all so swift and casual. 
Evidently Father Mole, Doris and Ernie belonged to a world where this 
sort of occurrence was a tiresome if reprimandable accident, not an event. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, for which the three women were 
bound that bright February morning, was an honest modern stone 
building, not wholly without some original taste, or at least reticence, 
already mellowed by London. Within the fold of the Good Shepherd it 
was at once austere and comfortable ; cool in summer, warm in winter, 
and at all seasons smelling very sweetly of wax, incense and flowers. It 
was unpolluted by stencillings and the ecclesiastical upholstery which so 
often disfigures far more important churches than this one. 

Father Willett, who was much occupied by ceremonial and decoration, 
saw that nothing of the tinsel or the gaudiness of the cruder ritualism 
crept in to mar the unbroken calm of the bare walls. Here and there 
sober saints stood out from carved niches, and on the altar steps there was 
a powder blue carpet strewn with fleur-de-lys. The true vine twined itself 
round the marble pulpit under a broad crucifix, and one or two slender 
beasts lifted their necks to threaten the heavy bunches of grapes. The 
chancel was separated from the grocer, the pork butcher and Miss Wickers 
by a stone screen, delicate as lace and surmounted by six tall, narrow, 
vigilant angels with long golden wings meeting above each crowned head 
and long golden wings folded over each angelic heart. Amongst the rush- 
bottomed, unstained chairs from which were suspended worn blue 
hassocks in spite of a clergy who advocated free seats, people seized 
special personal homes stuffed with prayer books, smelling salts and old 
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gloves; and great was the tribulation if any fugitive worshipper happened 
to stray into these kennels of the hounds of faith. Red, so vulgarly abused, 
was conspicuous by its absence ; all was quiet and temperate except in 
the solid tower, where the West Window blazed green and peacock blue. 
Over the porch the Good Shepherd, carrying the lamb, looked down on 
an extensive, ardent, if rather squalid flock. 
When Doris, Miss Wickers and Mrs. Pincent arrived, Father Mole, 
wearing his stole and a soiled surplice, was awaiting them in the Lady 
Chapel. An altar boy was lighting two already used candles on either 
side of an Italian Madonna. At the High Altar, Father Willett and the 
lady who cleaned the brasses were arranging two vases of white chrysan- 
themums for the following Sunday. Father Willett, small, lean, tightly 
_ buttoned into his black cassock, stepped backwards and forwards, 
studying the effect of the huge hothouse flowers that seemed hardly real. 
His thin fingers arranged and re-arranged securely, and each touch was 
like a kiss. Never once did curiosity turn his head in the direction of the 
human drama being enacted in the next chapel. 
Miss Wickers, who wore a shady black lace hat, was elated with success. 
Mrs. Pincent was sentimental, affected by her unusual surroundings, 
inclined to tears and reminiscences. A pale green light from a high 
window struck Doris’s still bloodless and unsympathetic cheek. Miss 
Wickers had made her a little grey dress for the occasion, the curls were 
pinned up under a black velvet tam o’ shanter, and she carried a few— 
what Mrs. Pincent (whose gift they were) termed—‘ crysanths.”’ 
Only Ernie tarried. Father Mole began to show signs of impatience. 
He looked at his watch, and a restless foot hammered the sacred floor. 
Miss Wickers kept on running to the porch to see if Ernie was coming. 
She stood under the serene statue looking anxiously down the comfort- 
less street. At last, in despair, she ran round to the undertaker’s to find 
Ernie had not been there either. Traced to his lodgings, it was discovered 
that Ernie had left silently in the night with his cardboard suit-case, 
leaving the money for his bill but no address. As has been already 
remarked, Ernie studied himself. His landlady, at least, would not 
trouble to trace him. And William Street knew Ernie no more. Doris was 
obviously relieved. She showed no inclination to hunt Ernie, and she and 
the landlady were, after all, the two persons most intimately concerned. 
In a few weeks she suggested taking a milliner’s post with Mildred in 
Brighton. Miss Wickers readily agreed. Now that there was Stephen it 
came rather expensive to employ an apprentice. So Doris went to 
Brighton, and Stephen was left, as indeed he had been from the first, 
with Miss Wickers. 


* * ¥* * * 


Unlike Ernie, from time to time Doris showed a sign. Once a plush 
tam o’ shanter came for Stephen, another time a pair of button boots 
with white stitching. Now and again she turned up, redolent of Brighton 
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and the Pier. Gradually the presents grew rarer, and the visits rarer 
still. 

It was Mildred, who came to cough her life out in a London infirmary, 
who brought the last news of Doris. Miss Wickers, sitting by the emaciated 
child in the melancholy ward with a bag of oranges in her lap, heard how 
Doris had been courted by a gentleman who kept a tobacco shop, and 
how she had finally married him and gone to live in the West of England. 
Trusting not to the traditional smallness but to the wideness of the world, 
Doris had been silent, and the gentleman in the tobacco trade knew 
nothing whatsoever as to the episode in William Street. Miss Wickers — 
asked Mildred if she would care for the consolations of religion, but, 
as Mildred declared most decidedly that she would not, Miss Wickers 
characteristically pushed the matter no further. Thus it was that Stephen, 
were it possible, became still more Miss Wickers’ undivided possession. 
A great deal has been said of other persons and very little of Stephen, — 
who is the centre of this record. 

Stephen soon outgrew the hideosity of his first weeks. At six months 
he was plump, proud and delightful, with a crest of yellow hair on the 
top of his head, and from that time onwards he grew in beauty. By the 
time he was four or five he was beautiful in a manner wholly satisfactory 
to Miss Wickers ; that is to say, he was not only beautiful in some subtle, 
ea way only apparent to artists and poets, but he was beautiful 
ike an angel in a German picture, in a conventional way all William 
Street and the parish could immediately see and appreciate. His hair 
was tossed in gold rings all over his head, his eyelashes beat up and 
down like black fans on his rosy cheeks ; his short, dewy upper lip 
obediently followed the line of the long lashes, while his blue eyes had 
that celestially abstracted expression that boys have when they are | 
thinking of toffee. But though Stephen thought of toffee, he was from 
the first a holy child, to Miss Wickers’ great delight. True, the influences 
were hotly favourable to this, yet, given surroundings, he had undoubt- 
edly a natural disposition for holiness. 

He was perfectly normal; he did the ordinary normal intolerable things 
common to boys. He pushed a wooden horse like a barrel with a red 
paper saddle and fur tail to the embarrassment of the whole pavement. 
He stole all Miss Wickers’ coloured cottons to make a necklace. He went 
through the trying stage of distorting his beauty by making horrible faces 
he imagined added to the entertainment of the world and, when later, his 
teeth began to fall like acorns, he would pull one out with a jerk at meals 
and put that pearl of great price beside his plate while he went on eating 
his pudding. All these things he did and enjoyed. Yet he was never- 
theless a holy child, and Miss Wickers had every excuse for her ambition 
when she fancied him destined for the Church. He collected little holy 
pictures like some children collect stamps, and he brought home 
innumerable little lead statues of saints as some boys bring home 
soldiers. In a surplice made by Miss Wickers out of an old Nottingham 
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lace curtain, he would wave his arms and eject strange nasal sounds 
in imitation of Father Mole chanting the offices. 

Close to the Church was a small shop called the Church Repository 
that was kept by one Mr. Baines, who was on very friendly terms with 
Miss Wickers. Mr. Baines was tall, thin, spotty, with a narrow pale face 
and fanatical hair. Like Miss Wickers, he was always cheerful and bursting 
with energy. One felt he had had ecclesiastical ambitions that had never 
been fulfilled. He was boisterously pious, a sort of spiritual bounder, 
and he was in the habit of speaking of the whole company of heaven 
as if he had a special entrée. His familiarities made Miss Wickers shiver, 
but she was secretly impressed. He spoke of Father Mole, who hated 
but used him, as “ that blighter,”’ and he was always talking of “ popping 
round to the church for a mouthful of prayer.’ He sold stationery, 
Church newspapers, luminous crosses for the moderate, crucifixes and 
statues for the more extreme, holy water stoups, miniature candlesticks, 
book-markers of ribbon with anchors and hearts like Italian paste. 

It was here that Stephen spent so many of his pennies. Mr. Baines 
was exceedingly generous, and Stephen often got things cheap, sometimes 
for nothing. Occasionally, Mr. Baines would present him with a lovely 
lace picture card like the antimacassars in first-class railway carriages. 

From the first time Miss Wickers brought Stephen to church in 
velvet knickerbockers with three steel buttons at the knee Father Mole 
took an interest in him. Miss Wickers’ ascension began really when 
Father Mole suggested that Stephen should be an altar boy and carry 
the incense boat. The non-religionist may remain cold, but the maternal 
will know something of Miss Wickers’ heart that first Sunday when, 
as the procession entered from the vestry for the choral celebration, the 
whole expectant congregation rose to its feet, every parochial neck 
craned to see Stephen, who had so lately been eating his breakfast in 
an old jersey, now clothed in scarlet and in lace, padding softly in red 
felt slippers after Father Mole, his gloved hands folded over the silver 
incense boat, his whole being intent on ceremonial. He was a naturally 
adept and an ordinate server, and he soon rose to be thurifer. He quickly 
learnt to master the glowing charcoal, how to sprinkle the grains of gum 
and blow upon them, how to manipulate the many silver chains and 
swing the censer vigorously till the smoke rose and his blonde head 
appeared like one of those decapitated cherubs surrounded by clouds. 
And when, after the offertory, this child of casualty, baptised from a tea 
kettle, advanced to the sanctuary gates, gathered the chains in his right 
hand and bowing gravely, incensed the congregation, small wonder 
that Miss Wickers felt her soul assailed by the demon of spiritual pride. 
On spring evenings, when the sewing machine was hushed for a space 
and the inextinguishable lilacs once again conquered the soot in the 
cemetery, Miss Wickers walked with Stephen, who bloomed and blossomed 
between the graves. Small wonder that jealousy was lifting its ugly head 
in the parish. nd 
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One day, returning from school, a hostile band met Stephen and 


accosted him. In words delectable to street arabs and cab-ranks, they 
strove to illuminate him as to his origin ; and a dust-bin of coarse humour 
was emptied over the defenceless head of the absent Miss Wickers. 
Orange peel and stones followed words, and when Stephen reached 
William Street there was a cut over his left eye, and the gold hair was 
matted with blood. With that disconcerting mixture of nobility, fear, 
convention and secrecy so common in boys, Stephen refused to reveal 
the names of his persecutors. Next Sunday Stephen was not in the chancel, : 
but in the body of the church with Miss Wickers, a white bandage round 
his head. 

Father Willett gave out as his text—‘‘ It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 

Father Willett looked very small, very keen, in the vast pulpit. He 
had immense dignity. He was no fanatic. In a steady voice that was 
the vehicle of conviction, of belief in Christianity and the value of its 
message, he preached a level, balanced, yet most disturbing sermon. 
Everybody knew its motive except the offenders, who happened to be 
sucking bull’s eyes and drawing caricatures on the flyleaves of their 
prayer books. 

Miss Wickers touched another rather sharp rung in her spiritual ascent. 
Red vestments were worn, and she remembered that blood of the martyrs 
which is the seed of the Church. In this episode, degrading to the culprits, 


she saw light round the victim ; for was he not named Stephen and had 


he not been stoned ? 

Like so many little boys, Stephen was tediously yet indefinitely delicate 
in his eighth year. He was languid, given to obstinate coughs, catching 
one cold as soon as another was ended, constantly away from school and 
church. Miss Wickers had to dive into the cracked jug more than once 
to send him to some Anglican sisters by the sea. But after his eighth 
birthday he grew stronger and was once more to be seen on Sunday 
kneeling on the altar steps holding up the Priest’s chasuble with one hand 
and ringing a silver bell with the other. 

It was that year that Miss Wickers was first able to say that she made 
for “titled people.’’ Lady Hart-Brown, who lived permanently at 
Hamley’s Hotel, South Kensington, had heard of Miss Wickers through 
a hospital nurse who was often in attendance on those hundred and one 
imaginary ills that colour too much leisure. Lady Hart-Brown sent for 
Miss Wickers and ordered her to line an opera coat with satin, make up 
some velvet into a rest gown, bordered with fur—and trim a saut-de-ht. 
with swansdown. She told Miss Wickers to buy the lining for the opera 
coat, the fur edging for the rest gown and the swansdown, and added, 
how she would settle up with her afterwards. 

Now, Miss Wickers did not like to say how she was not in the habit 


of doing this and how she had not the means for such expenditure, for’ 
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she feared to lose such distinguished custom by appearing tiresome. So - 
all the remains of her savings were invested in her new work. She was 
a little anxious—still, it was nice to be able to say in William Street, 
‘Isn’t this a dainty soderlee for Lady Hart-Brown ”’—or, “I am just 
popping round to Hamley’s Hotel with Lady Hart-Brown’s opera coat.” 
And to pop round to Hamley’s Hotel with Lady Hart-Brown’s opera 
coat was to insinuate Lady Hart-Brown went to the Opera. Lady 
Hart-Brown was unfortunately out, so, of course, she could not pay 
Miss Wickers. So Miss Wickers finished the saut-de-lit and went round 
to Hamley’s again enclosing a bill with ‘“‘ terms cash.” But there was no 
acknowledgment of the work and no answer to the second appeal. 

Miss Wickers was out of pocket. She was indignant and left the rest | 
gown alone, hoping the need of it might freshen Lady Hart-Brown’s 
memory, but the weeks drifted into months and there was no sign from 
Hamley’s Hotel. That year there was feverish excitement over a mystery 
play that Father Willett had written for Christmas to be performed in 
the Parish Hall. Stephen was chosen to impersonate the Holy Child. 
Miss Wickers made him a long white garment bordered with gold and 
sprinkled with stars, and he wore a wreath of red roses on his head. He 
appeared with his singularly beautiful feet bare, blessing the enraptured 
audience with uplifted fingers ; and there were photographs of him on 
a post-card that were sold for a charity. But it was no weather for bare 
feet, and Stephen fell ill—and very ill. 


* * * * * 


If Miss Wickers had experienced almost more than the raptures of 
ordinary motherhood she was now to be cruelly intimate with its tortures. 

Stephen lay in bed beating the air with arms wasted as drumsticks, 
rolling his lustreless damp head in the grey pillow with that unbearable 
impotence of expression known only to beast and child. And only 
completely to the male child. Every time Miss Wickers asked Stephen 
if he was better—a little better—he would give no drop of water to her 
agony. Like every male since the world began, he tore the heart of woman 
by saying he was worse. The doctor said something about the extreme 
South of England, but money was short because of Lady Hart-Brown. 
Miss Wickers shrank from asking help of a parish she knew to be a poor 
one—a parish which she herself had liberally and regularly assisted. 

Proudly she had always been able to say how she worked for forty 
families, how she was always ‘‘ comfortable,” with a margin for the rainy 
day. Father Mole came bringing a sponge cake in a paper bag. Father 
Willett brought a holy picture, and Miss Wickers, who was sewing in 
the sick room, extracted one of those many pins from her mouth and 
pinned a high-stepping lamb with a little scarlet banner over Stephen’s 
cot. Then Mr. Baines arrived with a pink china angel holding a pale 
blue shell, and the angel joined the lamb. But Stephen noticed neither 
the angel, the sponge cake or the lamb. Between terror and pain was a 
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certain satisfaction for Miss Wickers in the fact that the black figures 
were seen so often on her steps. It showed how much Stephen had come 
to matter. 

But at night, when they were all gone, there might have been only 
desolation to watch and smooth the crumpled sheet with Miss Wickers. 
But she was not wholly comfortless. In the dingy room with its flaking, 
faded, rose-strewn paper, its cracked window pane, while a mouse made 
the disturbance of a lion in the crumbling wainscotting, she saw Stephen, 
not as he was, catching a few minutes of restless slumber, but in scarlet 
and lace, surrounded by sweet smoke and the sound of chains and bells, 
his careful hands folded over the silver vessel. As the night light flickered 
in the sloppy soap dish, casting strange shadows on the ceiling that had 
once been white, she saw Stephen playing important réles in the romance 
of the Christian year. She saw him carrying a long, thin, lighted taper at 
Candlemas ; she saw him carrying the blessed palms in a basket lined with 
lace on Palm Sunday ; she saw him shouldering his corner of the portable 
altar in the May procession. 

And when Stephen’s weakness had become a thing to wring the heart 
till it was useless for any other purpose, when neither principalities or 
powers or visions could bring any consolation to the solitary watcher, 
heaven was merciful and removed Stephen from William Street. 


* * * * ¥* * 


Miss Wickers accepted Stephen’s death very much as she had accepted 
his birth. Though she frequently dabbed her eyes with a handkerchief 
like a paint rag, she put her own personal loss aside. She did not brood 
on what was over, but considered the future in such light as was given 
to her. As she pulled down the blinds, after looking for a minute out of 
the cloudy window on the many unwashed steps, she was convinced 
that Stephen would be more comfortable where he was than he would 
have been in William Street—more at home with angelic companions 
than with the children who threw stones and ugly words. 

The day after Stephen’s death came a letter from Lady Hart-Brown 
enclosing the retarded cheque and asking for her rest gown. So with 
the money that might have saved Stephen’s life Miss Wickers was able 
to order a superior funeral. 

She dressed Stephen in the white garment bordered with gold in which 
he had impersonated the Holy Child, and she laid him in his white coffin. 
She would have liked to crown him with the wreath of red roses, but she 
only folded the waxen hands over the little cross on his chest. He lay 
there smiling, sprinkled with stars, a Christian child, yet royal as some 
prince out of an ancient fairy story, some king’s son over whom a magician 
has cast a spell of sleep, or like the waxen Christmas Babe which is one 
with the Christmas tree and its many candles. 

Later, when the coffin lid had taken Stephen from William Street for 
ever, Father Willett came in and with a lavishness, a disregard of expense, 
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that went a not inconsiderable way to healing Miss Wickers’ lacerated 
heart, covered the lid with lilies and white lilac. 


* * * * * 


Stephen was splendidly ready for his last journey. The Lord was 
allowing his servant to depart not only in peace but with a certain glory. 

He passed, as a mother had done, under the statue of the Good 
Shepherd. Miss Wickers, Mrs. Pincent and Miss Crawford followed 
with Mr. Baines, who was carrying a tribute in which the beauty of a 
hundred spring flowers had been mutilated into a monstrosity like a 
bazaar pincushion. The whole church was black with people. All the 
school children were there, including Stephen’s old enemies. The lady 
who cleaned the brasses was there, but the organist was in the organ 
loft, as the service was fully choral. Father Mole and Father Willett 
in black and silver vestments, preceded by the young barber carrying 
the silver cross, and followed by the whole choir, met Stephen at the 
porch. 

The voices of the smaller boys sounded distant, pure, indifferent. 

‘** There’s a bright land far away 
Where ’tis everlasting day ” 


they sang, and dull hearts were flooded with a nostalgia for this bright 
land far away—something like Brighton, perhaps, at Whitsuntide. 

Everybody was moved—according to their separate and distinctive 
disposition and capacity. Mrs. Pincent was weeping like a tallow candle. 
Mr. Baines was hot about the eyes. Father Mole was thunderous and 
cross. Father Willett, his cold hands pressed together, rigid, white, 
intensely collected within, had his own thoughts, doubtless his own 
feelings. 

“ Alleluia ! alleluia!”’ they sang every minute: and these alleluias 
seemed to be winging about the Church like white birds escaping con- 
tamination, as Stephen had escaped the probable trials and humiliations 
of an uncertain existence in William Street. Sen 

And when Stephen, between the aisles of black people was laid with 
his feet, his ten straight toes and clean cut heels, toward the dawn and 
the six vigilant angels into whose ranks he was to be enrolled, Miss Wickers 
in her own particular way, within the limits of William Street, touched 
at once the bottom of the darkest abyss of loneliness and the golden 
summits of a splendour both spiritual and of this world. 

* * * * * 


It had all taken a long time, and it was already late for starting work 
when Miss Wickers stumbled up the steps over the habitual milk can. 
It was Wednesday, and the interested organ grinder was giving 
William Street the “ Merry Widow ” Waltz. Miss Wickers knew instinct- 
ively as she crossed the threshold how the desolation of the house with 
a dead child in it is nothing compared to the desolation of the house 
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with no child in it whatsoever. She put some old stew on for her dinner, — 


and soon the odour of onions filled the place. It was a dark day, and 
she had to light the gas jet in the back kitchen before she could begin 
her work. Darkness was once more covering the earth, and a mist the 
people. 

What a mercy there was a bright land far away where ‘twas ever- 
lasting day ! 

She fumbled in her old workbox for the coloured cottons, and she 
threaded the faithful sewing machine with rose colour. Soon it was 
humming away as usual. 

And the woman who had found, sat down to sew the fur trimming on 
Lady Hart-Brown’s rest gown. 
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TWO TALES 


By I. A. WILLLAMS 


I—A NEW SCHOOL OF POETRY 


AVE you heard about the Incognitists ? I had not until quite 

recently—auntil breakfast-time last Thursday, to be exact, and 

even then I did not realise that I had so heard of them. For upon 

my breakfast table I found, among other interesting matter, an 
envelope containing a card of invitation. At the top of the card were two 
lines of what I conceive to be verse : 


Things should never be what they seem ; 
It is the bounden duty of skim-milk to 
masquerade as cream.—Shakespeare. 


and then came the following flattering invitation. 

“The pleasure of the Company of Mr. I. A. Williams is requested at 
No. 935 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, next Thursday, at 5 p.m. to meet the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Cocktails and Shrimps. R.S.V.P. to the Duke 
of Devilshire at the above address.” 

Need I say that I accepted ? : 

I am bound to confess, at the risk of disappointing my ecclesiastical 
friends, that when on the day, and at the hour appointed, I presented 
myself at No. 935, Shawfield Street, I saw no one in the least resembling 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor even anyone who seemed at the first 
blush to be a duke. There was, however, a thin gentleman with blue eyes 
and a flowing orange tie, who was talking to a lady in a pink tailor-made 
trimmed with sequins. There were other persons in the room—which was 
hung with what appeared at a first short-sight to be small etchings, 
arranged as for an exhibition—but the two I have mentioned seemed to be 
the host and hostess, for they came towards me as I entered. 

I bowed. 

The lady and gentleman also bowed. 

“My name is Nibble, sir, Bibulus Nibble,” said the thin gentleman, 
*¢ allow me to introduce you to Miss Euphelia Seakale, one of the originators 
of our movement.” : 

“‘ Not the Seakale? ” said I, deceitfully, but the moment seemed apt for 
a little safely vague paying of compliments. 

“Indeed, sir,” replied Mr. Nibble, “I assure you, the Seakale.” 

Whereat we all three bowed once again, and continued a conversation, 
whereof I need not trouble my readers with all the initial phases. However, 
after a few minutes, I ventured to ask when we might expect the arrival of 
his Grace the Archbishop. | 
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“Oh! That!” said Miss Seakale, ‘‘ that is one of the Conventions of 
our Movement, the Incognitist Movement, you know.” 

“* Of course.” 

“‘ Everything is done Incognito in the Movement. We realise that, as 
Royal personages, when they wish to travel most freely, to be their most 
natural and untrammelled selves, go in the guise of some other person, so 
should Poetry, the most regal of the Muses, ever, to be freest and truest to 
to its inner nature, masquerade as something else. Art, in a word, must, it 
is evident, always travel incognito.” 

“‘ Now that you explain it to me,” I interjected, “‘ it is of course evident.” 

“As Art is the Basis of Life,’’ continued Miss Seakale, making the 
capital letters almost visible with the magniloquence of her enunciation, 
“therefore in our Movement every little action is done artistically— 
incognito that is. When we wish to invite you to read some of our poems, 
we ask you, naturally enough, to meet the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
when you arrive you find our poems, not in books, but hung framed upon 
the walls to look like an exhibition of pictures.” 

I had indeed, by this time, noticed that what I had at first taken to be 
etchings were in reality fragments of writing mounted and framed. 

* And further, when you come to read the poems themselves, they will 
strike you as resembling, not the false poems of Milton or Gray, but, in the 
case for instance of Bibulus Nibble’s work, weekly advice to horti- 
culturists and farmers. Indeed, some of them have appeared as such in 
— papers. Let us consider, as an example, this lovely and exalting piece 
of work. 

Whereat she led me to the wall, where I read, in one of the frames, the 
following :— 


AT A GLANCE. 


Get potato ground manured as soon as possible. 

New land prepared for planting potatoes may be dressed with salt. 

Fill blanks among spring cabbages and hoe. 

Above may be given stimulant in mild districts. 

Protect spring broccoli from frost should heads be forming. 

Loganberries may be given heavy mulchings of manure at this season. 

The pruning of outdoor vines should not be deferred any longer. 

Continue to propagate bedding geraniums by cuttings. 

Partially thin and transplant autumn-sown onions and prepare beds for 
spring sowing. 

Propagate bedding verbenas by cuttings and seeds. 

Give herbaceous borders a final clearing up. 

‘Top-dress with farm manure hollyhocks, delphiniums, border phloxes, 
and roses. 


When I had done admiring these beautiful lines, I ventured to ask 
whether it was not found hard to reach the poetry-loving public by means 
of these framed specimens only. 
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“ Yes,” replied Miss Seakale, “ that is one of our great sorrows. And, 
alas, we have at last felt bound to sacrifice something of the strictness of 
our principles. We are going to publish a book, in order that we may gain 
adherents to our Cause. Yet even this is to be an incognitist book, in the 
best sense. It will, though poetry, look and read like prose, and it is to be 
published in Aldershot by a well-known firm of military publishers, 
Messrs. Chatty and Windup. Thus, we trust, it may yet bear witness to 
the dearest of our tenets, the Incognitism of Art, or, if you prefer it, the 
Modesty of the Muses.” 


I—VOCABULARY 


A Beate was once a man, whose parents were English, but who was 
born in Persia. And it happened, also, that his father and his mother 
died while he was still a baby who could not speak. So that as he grew up he 
learnt to speak not English but Persian. 

One day, however, an English traveller passed through the little town, 
where the Man lived, and fell into talk with him. And the Man told him 
that he, too, was English, and how he longed to know something of the 
speech of his parents, and of the books they knew. 

““ Who,” said he, “ is the noblest of English writers ? ” 

Then the traveller replied “‘ Shakespeare,” and, being a kindly man, 
gave him Shakespeare’s works, and an English grammar, which (for other- 
wise this story could not exist) he, of course, had with him. And then the 
traveller proceeded further on his travels, and returned no more to that 
town. 

But the Man laboured five years and five months at the English grammar 
and the Shakespeare, and then thought to himself : 

“IT can now speak English, and will immediately visit the land of my 
forefathers.” 

He arrived, therefore, at Waterloo station, and going out thence into 
~ the street he saw many people, all going very busily in various directions. 
There was, however, also there a boy, wearing a curiously wrought hat on 
which were the letters G.P.O., and he was going very slowly indeed, so that 
the Man plucked up his courage and addressed him thus :— 

‘“« Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men, 
And therefore, goodman boy, I prithee tell...” 
But, when the Man had got as far as this, he was astounded to see that the 
boy, looking very frightened, had taken to his heels, and was running away 
down the street as fast as he could go. 

The Man, therefore, went further along the street, till he came to a row 
of merchants selling wares such as cabbages, and oranges, and bootlaces, 
and clocks, from little carts drawn up by the wayside. And feeling hungry, 
he took an orange from one little cart, at the same time casting a silver coin 
at the merchant, and remarking : 
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“ Here is a testril of me!” | Sait, | 
Whereat the vendor, instead of answering anything about impeticosing _ 
the gratility, was so astonished that he merely ejaculated “ Blime ! ”’—a 
word which the man did not recollect meeting in the works of Shakespeare. 
But the Man was by this time tired, and eager to find some lodging for 
the night, so, seeing a respectable citizen in a dark blue habit with many 
buttons and an egg-shaped hat, he approached him respectfully, and 
began— 
‘¢ Most reverend signior, may the novelty 
Of this my coming to your capital 
Excuse the seeming sauciness I have 
Ensaio! 


But the policeman (for such he was) deciding that, as he had not so far 
understood one word, and thought himself unlikely to do so in the future, 
he had best get rid of the Man quickly, replied, with the utmost politeness : 


‘« Straight a-head, sir, and over the bridge.” 


The poor Man was sadly bewildered, but straight a-head, and over the 
bridge, he went, and after many wanderings he came to a building, 
into which were going several people, who, as they went, were 
talking. Several times he heard the word “‘ magistrate,” so he concluded, 
and rightly, that he had happened upon the court where were dispensed 
justice and advice. So in he went, and there he saw the magistrate sitting, 
and to him he decided to apply. 

““ Oh wise young judge, how I do honour thee !” he began, but he got 
no further, for the magistrate, who was very busy, instantly ordered the 
police surgeon to enquire into the state of his mind ; and this gentleman, 
after a long examination, reported that the Man’s brain had been affected, 
apparently by attending Shakespearian productions at the Old Vic., but 
that he seemed quite harmless. The magistrate, therefore, spoke firmly 
but kindly to the Man, and (quite forgetting that he had never been 
charged with anything) told him to go away, and not to get into trouble 
again. 

So the Man went back to Waterloo station, and returned to Persia once 
more. 
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LA FONTAINE’S FABLES 


By MAURICE BARING 


HEN I was a child I was given the Fables of La Fontaine 

to learn by heart in the schoolroom. These Fables played 

the same part to other poetry as the meat at luncheon did 

to the pudding. I was not allowed to learn a poem by Victor 
Hugo, say, or Casimir Delavigne, which I thought so much more 
exciting, till I had learnt my Fable. I used to think the Fables tedious 
and incomprehensible, and I realise now that the reason was that I 
understood very little of the words. I thought “‘ Va-t’en, chétif insecte,”’ 
was all one word: Vatenchétivinsecte: a formula of exorcism. It 
never occurred to me that Le rat de ville was a rat. I thought Rat-de-Ville 
was a proper name, and that ortolans was a place like Orléans. 

Later on at school, I had to read La Fontaine for an examination, 
and I used to annoy our excellent French master by saying the Fables 
were not poetry. “‘ What about the English poets ? ” he used to retort, 
“You cannot say that what they write is verse.’’ His favourite modern 
poet was Ponsard, a dramatist whose plays I also had to read for the 
same examination, and whom the French master praised for the smooth- 
ness of his lines. They were terribly smooth, as smooth as they were 
flat. It was a modern play in verse that we had to read called, L’honneur 
et Pargent. It reminded me later a little of Lord Lytton’s Money as to 
its substance, and the less inspired portions of ‘Tennyson as to its style. 

But our French master’s favourite poet was, nevertheless, La Fontaine, 
and he sympathised to a certain extent with my want of appreciation. 
“They are not meant for boys, nor for the young,” he said, speaking 
of the Fables. ‘“‘ You will appreciate them when you are forty ; but not 
before.”’ It was true. 

One of the compensations for what someone called “ Le néant d’avoir 
quarante ans” is to be able to appreciate the Fables of La Fontaine. 
At least that has been my experience. At the present moment I should 
put him at the head of all the French poets. I think he is the most 
unique. The other great French poets enter into competition with the 
great poets of other nations, and meet with ~ formidable rivals, 
equals at any rate, if not superiors. Shakespeare is as good a comic 
dramatist as Moliére, and he wrote Lear and Romeo and Juliet and the 
Sonnets, into the bargain. Victor Hugo sang as one inspired on many 
themes, and evoked a host of gorgeous visions, but he saw nothing more 
marvellous than the visions of Coleridge and his music is less celestial 
than that of Shelley, and no more sumptuous than that of Swinburne. 
Musset struck a wonderful chord of passion, but Byron did the same thing 
and wrote Don Juan and the Vision of Judgment into the bargain. 
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Shakespeare equalled Racine’s passion and knowledge of the female © 
heart in Antony and Cleopatra and in all his tragedies, and he far excels — 


him as a comic dramatist. 


But La Fontaine has no rival and no equal in the literature of Europe. — 


Nobody can approach him nor touch him in his sphere. In Russia 


there is, it is true, an admirable writer of fables, namely Krilov, but — 


while he rivals La Fontaine when he is serious, and when he is describing 
nature, in raciness and in charm, La Fontaine leaves him far behind 


in the deftness and sharpness of satire, and in the general level of © 


ere 


elegance, grace, wit and distinction. Krilov, weighed with him, seems ~ 


heavy and coarse, and his style compared with that of the French 
poet seems at times wantonly careless and even slovenly. 


La Fontaine was called by his contemporaries the “ inimitable ’’ and 
nothing has occurred in the kingdom of literature since his death, in — 


France, or indeed anywhere else to make us wish to qualify or to reverse 
this verdict. 
One other point, he is the most French of all the French authors. 


He has developed to the full the gifts and qualities that are most peculiarly — 


and exclusively French ; a lightness as of the bubbles of Vouvray wine, 
a texture of style as delicate as the finest lace, a wit as unobtrusive and 
as radiant as a thread of gossamer on a September morning, a brush 
that deals with colour as delicately and as economically as Corot, as 
poetically, sometimes, as Watteau, as realistically as Millet, a pencil as 
firm in outline as that of Ingres, a lucid, solid fund of good sense, a 
savour of the Gallic soil ; and something homely, familiar, racy “‘ tasting 
of Flora and the country green,’ the farmhouse and the vivid talk of 
country folk; something proverbial, like Mrs. Poyser’s conversation, 
in fact, Der Volkston. 


II 


It is a curious thing that La Fontaine’s Fables should have become 
one of the principal assets and weapons of the children’s schoolroom 
and the schoolboy’s classroom. One cannot help thinking that it is the 
last thing that La Fontaine would have wished himself. Children often 
learn the fables without understanding (as I have already pointed out) 
what they are about, and they may, moreover, be pleased at the mention 
of some of the animals. But a more grown-up work in substance than 
La Fontaine’s Fables does not exist. 

La Fontaine in these little pictures gives the “‘ abstract and chronicle ”’ 
of the whole of his time and period—the whole of the Grand Siécle. The 
life he observes is highly centralised, centralised around the Court. 
The King is the centre of the solar system—a gorgeous, irresponsible 
sun; his favour means life, his disfavour means death; eclipse 
is death. Around him swarm a host of courtiers, each of them not only 
striving for his place in the sunlight, but, at the same time, doing his 
best to oust his neighbour from it and to thrust him into the shade. 
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Then come the Powerful, the men who count, the major courtiers, and 
beneath these their lesser fleas, their satellites and parasites: the minor 
eet who have still smaller fry—still lesser fleas—dependent upon 
them. 

La Fontaine does not confine his observation to court life; beneath 
the courtiers and the noblesse and the squires come the clergy, the monks, 
the bourgeoisie, the men of business, the law and all the learned pro- 
fessions, magistrates, doctors, professors, pedants, schoolmasters—school- 
boys even—merchants, tradesmen, and finally, the people, the workers, 
the artisans, the peasants, the labourers. 

La Fontaine describes them all. He looks life straight in the face and 
sees all round his characters just as Homer did. He is, indeed, a 
miniature Homer; he describes life as it is, without making things 
either better or worse. His is the true comédie humaine. His slender 
books of fable deserve that title more than the monumental work of 
Balzac, because he looks at life without the aid of any distorting glass. 
He is, perhaps, the first and last realist in the whole of French literature. 
He looks at life without illusions. It is a sorry spectacle, a sad world ; 
but he makes the best of it ; a little common sense will carry one along way. 
Common sense, charity (but it depends to whom, he tells us) and tolerance 
are the only lubricants that enable one, he thinks, to cope with the creaking 
machinery, the clumsy, ramshackle vehicle of life, and he not only uses 
them freely himself but is for ever advocating their need and their use. 

But it is a cruel world, this brilliant epoch of Louis XIV, although we 
know he feels it is no worse than what has been, nor than what will be. 
It is a world where there is no mercy, no pity, no hope and no escape 
for the down-trodden ; it is a world sharply divided into two categories : 
the powerful and the helpless ; capital and labour ; the master and the 
slave ; and the slave goes to the wall. There is one law for the powerful 
and one for the weak ; one for the rich, and one for the poor: 


La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure. 


Selon que vous serez puissant ou misé¢rable 
Les jugements de cour veus rendront blanc ou noir. 


First of all there is the King, symbolised by the lion, who addresses 
his minor subjects as ‘“‘ miserable insect” or “ miserable creature ” 
as the case may be. The lion can do no wrong. If, as he is sometimes 
generous enough to admit, he has chanced to eat a few sheep and 
perhaps the shepherd as well, his creatures tell him that he confers on 
them, by so doing, a great favour, and an honour. The fox, who in the 
fables is the symbol of all the courtiers, says to him : 


“Vous leur fites, Seigneur, 
En les croquant, beaucoup d’honneur ; 
Et quant au berger, l’on peut dire 
Qu’il était digne de tous maux.” 
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The Court is pictured as a world that is glittering without, but hoilow, e 


false, and pitiless within. Here is La Fontaine’s own definition : 
Je définis la cour un pays ou les gens, 
Tristes, gais, préts 4 tout, a tout indifférents, 
Sont ce qu’il plait au Prince, ou, s’ils ne peuvent |’étre, 
Tachent au moins de le paraitre ; 
Peuple caméléon, peuple singe du maitre ; 
Ou dirait qu’un esprit anime mille corps ; 
C’est bien 14 que les gens sont de simples ressorts. 
He says to the courtiers : 


Vous étes dans une carriére, 
Ou l’on ne se pardonne rien. 


And he sums up their life in a brief phrase : 
Bref, se trouvant 4 tout, et n’arrivant 4 rien. 


Put not your trust in the mighty, he seems to repeat on every page, and 
least of all in Princes. And he adds a little piece of advice at the end 
of the fable from which my longer quotation is taken, which, perhaps, 
throws a more sinister light and is more penetrating in its intuition than 
anything he has said so far. It is this: 
Amusez les rois par des songes, 

Flattez-les, payez-les d’agréables mensonges : 

Quelque indignation dont leur cceur soit rempli, 

Ils goberont l’appat ; vous serez leur ami. 
Beguile the mighty of the earth with fables and vain imaginings ; 
however indignant they may have been to start with, they will swallow the 
bait. When one reflects not only how true this is, but how disastrous the 
results of such worldly wisdom may be, say in the case of the unfortunate 
Emperor Nicholas If and Rasputin, La Fontaine’s intuition appears 
positively terrifying. 

The courtier in the fables is symbolised throughout by the fox who 
is, with his fine coat and magnificent brush, his infinite resource, his 
cunning, his agility, the perfect incarnation of the courtier who is greedy, 
impudent, pitiless, but, at the same time, witty, full of resource and 
presence of mind. Sometimes he over-shoots the mark and is too 
clever,and suffers for it; but,as a rule,he gets so much the best of it 
that even his enemies and his victims are forced to admire and applaud 
his ingenuity. La Fontaine sums up the complete deadliness of his 
perfidity in the fable of the sick Lion. 

The Lion is sick and old and sends for the doctors. They arrive from 
every quarter with their remedies and advice, only the fox remains 
absent ; and the wolf arrives and calumniates his absent comrade. The 
Lion, greatly incensed, gives orders for the fox to be smoked out of his 
lair and brought into his presence. The fox arrives and understands 
what the wolf has been about. He has not been able to come before, 
he says, because he had been making a pilgrimage and praying for the 
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King’s health. He had even during his travels met with some wise and 
clever men who told him that His Majesty, the Lion, was simply suffering 
from cold and that the sole remedy was the coat of a wolf who has just 
been flayed alive. Nothing can exceed the terseness and the vigour 
of expression with which the fox on this occasion is made to express 
himself by La Fontaine : 
D’un loup écorché vif appliquez-vous la peau 

Toute chaude et toute fumante ; 

Le secret sans doute en est beau 

Pour la nature défaillante. 

Messire Loup vous servira, 

S’il vous plait, de robe de chambre. 

If the fox is the consummate knave, the wolf is the more foolish evil- 
doer, the clumsy, squalid and miserable dupe. He thieves, but without 
profit. He does evil, but he is unhappy and derives no advantage; he is the 
type of the poor, miserable criminal in all times and in all countries : 
exploited by knaves, punished by the just, despised by the successful, 
frowned on by the respectable, and overlooked by the virtuous. 

Then we have the cat : the religious hypocrite, soft in mien and gait : 

*“une humble contenance, un modeste regard, et pourtant 1’ceil luisant.” 


He is the type of the Pharisee, the hypocrite of the Church, the clergy 
and the religious orders, just as the fox is the hypocrite of the court. 
Then we have the smaller fry: the clumsy bear ; the stupid, honest 
dog ; the patient, long-suffering jackass ; and, last of all, the sheep and 
the lamb who are destined to be eaten. 

Yes, it is a cruel world that La Fontaine unrolls before us, more cruel 
than the jungle which Mowgli found so unkind. The flippancy of La 
Fontaine’s thrifty fourmi with her unflinching economy and her scathing 
wit, is more pitiless and cruel than the coils of Kipling’s Python Kaa. 


III 


But if it is a cruel world, if Nature and all her inhabitants and inmates 
and dependants are pitiless, ‘‘ red in tooth and claw,” if man is envious, 
shallow and ungrateful, if the mighty crush the weak, if there does not 
appear to be: une trace de justice pour les moutons ; if the whole of life 
seems to consist in futile hopes and prematurely interrupted dreams 
that are never realised, such as the day-dream of Perrette and the 
Pot-au-lait, and the Curé Chouart’s speculation of what the burial of 
the corpse will bring him in, which is so rudely and fatally interrupted 
by the leaden coffin falling on him and crushing his skull; if life 
be but 

“un vain bruit,” 
there are, nevertheless, two attributes in it which La Fontaine notices, 
prizes and praises with as much charm and eloquence as any writer— 
ancient or modern—and these are love, and the beauty of Nature : 
besides the vain bruit there is l'amour. 
2K 
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The world is very beautiful, and nobody appreciated this fact more 
clearly and nobody painted the aspects of Nature more faithfully, with — 


nal 
ee 


surer mastery and greater gusto than La Fontaine. It is on this aspect — 


of his genius and on this aspect alone that I want to dwell and end. — 


Ample justice has-been done to the various and numerous sides of his 
genius by more capable pens and by many exalted writers; but in 
England, in any case, it has not perhaps been sufficiently pointed out— 
it cannot be too often pointed out—that La Fontaine is a supreme, 
a unique interpreter of Nature. To say that he rivals Virgil and Horace, 
Crabbe and Tennyson as a lover and a painter of landscape would astonish 
many, and yet it is, none the less, no exaggeration. The country and the 
landscape he paints is the beautiful country of northern France, and no 
other French writer, with the exception of Guy de Maupassant, has left us 
more vivid and more unforgettable pictures of French landscape than he. 

In 1914, when the War broke out, I took part in the retreat from 
Mons to Coulommiers, and passed almost every day and almost every 
night of that exciting period in a different village. The country we 
passed through, the little villages, the farmhouses, the gardens we 
stayed in or fed in or slept in seemed, during those uncannily beautiful 
August days and nights like the landscapes in La Fontaine’s fables 


which had suddenly come to life, and sometimes the human incidents. 


which took place seemed to be the rough material out of which La 
Fontaine would have made an exquisite fable. For instance, | remember 
having luncheon in a farmhouse at a place called Sérés, with a prosperous 
family. It was just such a host and just such a family as La Fontaine 
would have described in two or three words. Near the house was a 


beautiful, well-stocked garden, and the fruit trees were literally weighed . 


down with fruit—pears, apples, plums. There was a smell of cider in 
the air; we were given excellent food. And while the old lady of the 
house was courteously doing the honours, a great discussion was taking 
pes between her and the different members of the family. A fat, 

earded middle-aged man, his bourgeois wife and his cousin, were trying 
to persuade his mother-in-law, the lady of the house, to go away. She said 
she had been through the War in 1870 and that she considered one ought 
to stay in one’s house till the end: householders and priests should 
never desert their posts. The son-in-law said this was ridiculous, and 
everything was packed up in a great hurry and a cart was harnessed. 
In the end they persuaded the old lady that she must go ; the Germans, 
they said, were not five miles off. The old lady gave in, but when 
everything was ready and the cart was harnessed, she went out by 
herself in her little black bonnet and sat in the garden—the beautiful 
prosperous garden—and she laughed bitterly. 


Here were all the actors, I thought, and here the stage was set for one _ 


of La Fontaine’s fables. 


I will illustrate his variety and power of description by a series of — 


quotations. In the case of La Fontaine one can never have too many 
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quotations, and when one lover of the poet’s works presents his favourites 
‘o another lover, the latter will retort with an entirely new series which 
had escaped the notice of the first admirer. 

I will begin by an invocation to Solitude : 


Solitude, ou je trouve one douceur secréte, 
Lieux que j’aimai toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais, 
Loin du monde et du bruit, goater l’ombre et le frais ? 
Oh ! qui m’arrétera sous vos sombres asiles ? 
Quand pourront les neuf Sceurs, loin des cours et des villes, 
M’occuper tout entier, et m’apprendre des cieux 
Les divers mouvements inconnus 4 nos yeux, 
Les noms et les vertus de ces clartés errantes 
Par qui sont nos destins et nos meeurs différentes ! 
Que si je ne suis né pour de si grands projets, 
Du moins que les ruisseaux m’offrent de doux objets ! 
Que je peigne en mes vers quelque rive fleurie ! 
La Parque 4 filets d’or n’ourdira point ma vie, 
Je ne dormirai point sous de riches lambris : 
Mais voit-on que le somme en perde de son prix ? 
En est-il moins profond et moins plein de délices ? 
Je lui voue au désert de nouveaux sacrifices. 
Quand le moment viendra d’aller trouver les morts, 
J’aurai vécu sans soins, et mourrai sans remords. 
Are not these lines worthy to stand beside any of the numerous invocations 
in which Virgil and Horace expressed their weariness of the bustle 
and strife of towns and town life and their desire for and delight in the 
solitary retreats of the country ? 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius. O ubi campi, 
Spercheusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacenis 
Taygeta! O qui me gelidis convallibus Hemi 
Sistat et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


Dulce pellitis ovibus Galaesi 
Flumen, et regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalantho. 


And now for a little private picture gallery of pictures and vignettes : 


Il arriva qu’au temps que la chanvre se séme, 
Elle vit un manant en couvrir maint sillon. 


(A suggestion of Millet here.) 
Un agneau se désaltérait 
Dans le courant d’une onde pure. 


(What divine economy ! What an illustration of his favourite maxim, 
Rien de trop!) 


Le long d’un clair ruisseau buvait une colombe, 
Quand sur l’eau se penchant une fourmis y tombe. 
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(Note the exactness of the observation, the reserve in the expression.) 


Dans le cristal d’une fontaine 
Un Cerf se mirant autrefois . . 


C’est un parterre ot! Flore épand ses biens ; 
Sur différentes fleurs l’abeille s’y repose, 
Et fait du miel de toute chose. 


(What ease there is in his touch !) 


Progné me vient enlever les morceaux ; 
Caracolant, frisant l’air et les eaux, 


(What life ! and what accuracy of vision !) 


I] s’en alla passer sur le bord d’un étang. 
Grenouilles aussit6t de sauter dans les ondes ; 
Grenouilles de rentrer en leurs grottes profondes. 


(A divine snap-shot.) 


Ils arrivérent dans un pré 

Tout bordé de ruisseaux, de fleurs tout diapré, 
Ou maint mouton cherchait sa vie : 

Séjour du frais, veritable patrie 

Des Zéphirs. 


L’onde était transparente ainsi qu’aux plus beaux jours 


Ma commére la Carpe y faisait mille tours 
Avec le Brochet son compére. 


 — ————— 
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Thesefhang on the walls of the first room of my little picture-gallery : 
they are, all of them fresh and gleaming landscapes, exquisitely painted. 
In'the next room there is a chosen collection of Watteau-like pictures : 


Eh ! ne voyez vous pas, de t-elle, 

Que la fin de cette querelle 

Sera l’exil de l'un; que |’autre, le chassant, 
Le fera renoncer aux campagnes fleuries ? 

Il ne régnera plus sue l’herbe des prairies. 


(Just a touch of wistfulness—a prophecy of Verlaine’s note.) 


Tircis, qui pour la seule Annette 
Faisait résonner les accords 
D’une voix et d’une musette 
Capables de toucher les morts, 
Chantait un jour le long des bords 
D’une onde arrosant des prairies 
Dont Zéphyre habitait les campagnes fleuries. 


And here, another Watteau : 
Guillot, le vrai Guillot, étendu sur herbette, 
Dormait alors profondément ; 
Son chien dormait aussi, comme aussi sa musette : 
La plupart des brebis dormaient pareillement. 
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My next room is filled with examples of the painter’s more realistic, 
more “‘ modern ” manner : 


La seeur de Philoméle, attentive 4 sa proie, 

Malgré le bestion happait mouches dans I’air, 
Pour ses petits, pour elle, impitoyable joie, 

Que ses enfants gloutons, d’un bec toujours ouvert, 
D’un ton demi-formé, begayante couvée, 
Demandaient par des cris encor mal entendus. 


L’escarbot indigné 
Vole au nid de l’oiseau, fracasse, en son absence, 
Ses ceufs, ses tendres ceufs, sa plus douce espérance ° 


Les Alouettes font leur nid 

Dans les blés, quand ils sont en herbe, 
C’est-a-dire environ le temps 

Que tout aime et que tout pullule dans le monde, 


Du palais d’un jeune lapin 
Dame belette, un beau matin, 
S’empara: c’est une rusée. 
Le maitre étant absent, ce lui fut chose aisée. 
Elle porta chez lui ses pénates, un jour 


Qu’il était allé faire a |’Aurore sa cour 
Parmi le thym et la rosée. 


This picture, of the rabbit and the dew and the thyme is as delicate 
and silvery as a Corot ; and here there is a touch of Monet : 


Un jour, dans son jardin ill vit notre ecolier 
Qui, grimpant sans égard, sur un arbe fruitier, 
GAtait jusqu’aux boutons douce et fréle espérance. 


Come to another room, devoted to pictures which are completely 
realistic. "These are, as far as detail and reality are concerned, 
as true, as familiar and as direct as a picture by ‘Teniers. Here you 
have the description first of a little garden, just such a garden as the 
one I described as having seen during the Retreat ; and it was fated to 
be destroyed by agrand seigneur whom the owner of the house had un- 
fortunately called in to hunt a hare, just as (who knows ?) the house that 
I saw was subsequently ravaged by the circumstances of war. 


Un amateur du jardinage, 
Demi-bourgeois, demi-manant, 
Possédait en certain village 
Un jardin assez propre, et le clos attenant. 
Il avait de plant vif ferme cette étendue. 
La croissait a plaisir l’oseille et la laitue, 
De quoi faire 4 Margot pour sa féte un bouquet, 
Peu de jasmin d’Espagne, et force serpolet. 
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Next, the unforgettable picture of the stage coach climbing the hill : 


Dans un chemin montant, sablonneux, malaisé, 
Et de tous les cétés au soleil exposé, 

Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche. 
Femmes, moine, vieillards, tout était descendu : 
L’attelage suait, soufflait, était rendu. 


Another picture, Dutch in its realism and its frankness : 


Dés que |’Aurore, dis-je, en son char remontait, 

Un misérable cog 4 point nommé chantait ; 

Aussitét notre vieille, encor plus misérable, 

S’affublait d’un jupon crasseux et détestable, 

Allumait une lampe, et courait droit au lit, 

Ou, de tout leur pouvoir, de tout leur appétit, 
Dormaient les deux pauvres servantes, 

L’une entr’ouvrait un cil, l’autre étendait un bras ; 
Et toutes deux, trés malcontentes! _ 

Disaient entre leurs dents: ‘‘ Maudit coq, tu mourras !’’ 


And finally the grimmest, saddest picture of all—the poor woodcutter— 
typical of the whole working population of France in La Fontaine’s 
day—almost an Albrecht Diirer : 


Un pauvre bicheron tout couvert de ramée, 
Sous le faix du fagot aussi bien que des ans 
Gémissant et courbé, marchait 4 pas pesants, 
Et tachait de gagner sa chaumine enfumée. 
Enfin, n’en pouvant plus d’effort et du douleur, 
Il met bas son fagot, il songe a son malheur : 
Quel plaisir a-t-il eu depuis qu’il est au monde ? 
En est-il un plus pauvre en la machine ronde ? 
Point de pain quelquefois, et jamais de repos. 
Sa femme, ses enfants, les soldats, les impéts, 
Le créancier, et la corvée.”’ 
Lui font d’un malheureux la peinture achevée. 
Il appelle la Mort. 


In a little gallery connecting the rooms there is a little picture which 
hangs by itself, for it is unlike the others. It glows like an enamel : 
Est-ce a toi d’envier la voix du rossignol, 
Toi que l’on voit porter 4 l’entour de ton col 
Un arc-en-ciel nué de cent sortes de soies ; 


In another room there is one large picture which hangs by itself— 
without a rival. It is the most “‘ important ” picture in the collection 
and is generally considered to be the painter’s ‘“‘ masterpiece.” Only 
a Frenchman and only La Fontaine could have painted it : 


A Vheure de l’affat, soit lorsque la lumiére 

Précipite ses traits dans l’humide séjour, é 
Soit lorsque le soleil rentre dans sa carriére, 

Et que, n’étant plus nuit, il n’est pas encore jour, 
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Au bord de quelque bois sur un arbre je grimpe, 
Et, nouveau Jupiter, du haut de cet Olympe, 
Je foudroie, 4 discrétion, 
Un lapin qui n’y pensait guére, » 
Je vois fuir aussit6t toute la nation 
Des lapins, qui, sur la bruyére, 
L’ceil éveillé, Voreille au guet, 
S’égayaient, et de thym parfumaient leur banquet. 
Le bruit du coup fait que la bande 
S’en va chercher sa sireté 
Dans la souterraine cité : 
Mais le danger s’oublie, et cette peur si grande 
S’évanouit bientét ; je revois les lapins, 
Plus gais qu’auparavant, revenir sous mes mains. 


I think I have quoted enough to show that La Fontaine is one of the 
most accurate, faithful and skilful observers of Nature and painters of 
landscape. He is as minute as Tennyson in his observation, as true as . 
Crabbe, and as poetical as Keats, and withal what grace, what charm, 
what an undeniable accent, what an inimitable gesture ! 7 


IV 


Before taking leave of La Fontaine, although it is outside the frame- 
work of what I intended, I cannot help paving, as it were, three special 
little tributes to three of his masterpieces ; and if you wish to place 
garlands on La Fontaine’s shrine, you must weave them of his own 
verse ; for there is nothing else in this world delicate and rare enough © 
for the purpose. 

The first is to one of the best known of all his fables. Just for the 
pleasure of seeing the lines in print, I cannot resist quoting the opening 
of the Deux Pigeons, and of adding that those who had the good fortune 
of hearing Sarah Bernhardt recite the opening of this fable, which she 
used to do in Adrienne Lecouvreur, heard what I cannot help thinking 
must have been the high-water mark of human utterance: the most 
perfect words, recited in the most perfect and poetical manner : 

Deux Pigeons s’aimaient d’amour tendre : 
L’un d’eux, s’ennuyant au logis, 

Fut assez fou pour entreprendre 

Un voyage en lointain pays. 

L’autre lui dit: Qu’allez-vous faire ? 
Voulez-vous quitter votre frére ? 
L’absence est le plus grand des maux. 


My second tribute is to the graver, more robust side of La Fontaine, 
which one is apt to overlook, so captivated is one by his charm and 
his grace. Nevertheless, just as Horace showed in his stanzas on Regulus 
what a fine, manly note as of bronze he could blow through his delicate 
instrument, so La Fontaine from time to time as, for instance. in his 
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fable of the Le Paysan du Danube and in that of Le Mort et le Mourant 
struck a note of incomparable majesty and dignity. The few lines I 
will quote from the latter fable will prove it ; they are well known, but 
they cannot be quoted too often : 

La Mort avait raison. Je voudrais qu’a cet age 

On sortit de la vie ainsi que d’un banquet, 

Remerciant son héte, et qu’on fit son paquet ; 

Car de combien peut-on retarder le voyage ? 

Tu murmures, vieillard! Vois ces jeunes mourir, 

Vois-les marcher, vois-les courir 
A des mo ts, il est vrai, glorieuses et belles, 
Mais sires cependant, et quelquefois cruelles. 


(Note the familiarity, the Volkston in the third line.) 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to the fable which is my special favourite, 
and which is less well known. It is the story of Le Berger et le Rot. 
The King, seeing that the shepherd was a capable shepherd, promoted 
him to be a judge. He left his flock : I/ avait du bon sens ; le reste vient 
ensuite, says La Fontaine. But presently, the very sincerity and merits 
of the judge raised suspicion. People began to intrigue; those whom 
he had condemned accused him of peculation; he had, it was said, 
built himself a palace out of his ill-gotten gains. Some went so far as 
to say that he had a chest with ten locks, full of precious stones. The 
chest was opened, and inside all his detractors found were his peasant’s 
clothes ; and we will let La Fontaine tell the rest of this story, for never 
was a story more exquisitely told, and more beautifully ended : 

Le coffre étant ouvert, on y vit des lambeaux, 
L’habit d’un gardeur de troupeaux, 

Petit chapeau, jupon, panetiére, houlette, 
Et, je pense, aussi sa musette. 

‘ Doux trésors, ce dit-il, chers gages, qui jamais 

N’attirates sur vous l’envie et le mensonge, 

Je vous reprends: sortons de ces riches palais 
Comme |’on sortirait d’un songe ! 

Sire, pardonnez-moi cette exclamation : 

J’avais prévu ma chute en montant sur le faite. 

Je m’y suis trop complu ; mais qui n’a dans la téte 
Un petit grain d’ambition ?’ 
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THE MODERN GRADUS AD 
PARNASSUM 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT 


[This article, which has not before been reprinted, made its appearance without 
signature in The London Weekly Review for May 17, 1828. It was announced as 
“No. 1 ” of a series—a series which was not continued owing to Hazlitt’s departure 
for Paris to complete the “ Life of Napoleon,” and, a little later, to the demise of 
the journal. On his return, he resumed his essays in the dialogue form in the Atlas 
newspaper with his well-known ‘‘ Conversations of Northcote.” The H. of this 
dialogue is, of course, Hazlitt himself ; the other speaker need not be identified with 
any one person in particular. 

The interest of the paper, apart from its personal references, which are not repeated 
elsewhere, is that it contains Hazlitt’s fullest tribute to the excellence of Leigh Hunt’s 
prose writing at its best, the work under informal review being ‘‘ Lord Byron and 
His Contemporaries.” At the date of its appearance the two writers were estranged, 
and a month or so earlier Hazlitt had dealt in the same journal with certain aspects of 
the work as they affected himself in his “‘ Farewell to Essay- Writing.” —P. P. HoweE.] 


THE MODERN GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
No. 1. 


I think as Sir Philip Sidney says that Shakespeare or 

Chaucer (I forget which) ‘“ did well in Troilus and Cressida,” 

that Leigh Hunt has done well in the Sea Voyage. His ship 

| e (and that’s a bold word) is as fine as Lord Byron’s boat in 
Don Juan ; nay, for aught I know, finer—truer, and less horrible. I do 
not believe, for instance, that the splendid description of the rainbow in 
the latter, with the arch of deeper blue beneath, is anything but an 
imposing assumption ; for this reason, that there is no blue in the case, 
the rainbow being painted on a cloud. Ask Mr. Martin, the painter, about 
it. He can tell whether, with the most daring license of his pencil, he would 
venture to make the sky under a rainbow of a deep indigo colour. Purple, 
perhaps, he might :—poetice, a deep blue! Mr. Hunt has exaggerated— 
has transposed nothing : he has merely described what he saw and felt, 
with vividness and a touching pathos. It is, I might say, almost the first 
time he has given himself fair play ; or done himself common justice. 
And the reason is obvious ; he is here thrown out (in spite of himself) into 
the wide world of waters, and left to his better genius : he is at buffets with 
the ocean, looks the Atlantic in the face, or glides over the Mediterranean 
seas, leaving Hampstead and Highgate far behind. He is torn, sorely 
against his will, from his old habits and associations, cuts the cable of 
cockneyism, quite slips out of the swathing-bands that “ bound him with 
friends nine times round him,” and launches for the first time into scenes 
worthy of himself, and “ looks abroad into universality,” with the wonder 
of the boy, and the thoughtfulness of a man. He takes a new pallet to 
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describe his sensations, employs none but virgin tints—glossy, pure, 

profound. Even the little family-anecdotes add to the general grandeur 

and interest. Of a man in Mr. Hunt’s situation, it may be justly said, that 
Bairns and wife 


Are the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


It is egotism, if you talk of them, because they are yours ; but when an 
uncertain plank is only between them and death, they are not yours only, 
they belong to every one who has a heart. Methinks the wife and children © 
of a Mohawk Reviewer, if they were drowning, would no longer be the 
wife and children of a Mohawk Reviewer. They would be abstracted by 
the force of terror and pity from the sphere of party-spirit. But “ Mrs. 
Hunt and her bold brats ”—oh ! that’s a different case, Mr. Lecturer on 
Moral Philosophy, or author of Chaldee Manuscripts, whichever title 
pleases you best ! The Paria and the Nayr, I understand you—passe pour 
cela.* What a fine use Hunt has made of the poor goat shivering in the 
wet and cold. 

S. But don’t you think the mention of these things mean and petty ? 

H. What do you think of Lord Byron’s handkerchief hung up to catch 
the drops of rain that fell ? Does not the meanness of the means add to the 
grandeur of the effect, and set off the surrounding circumstances by 
contrast ? 

S. But, after all, I cannot think Mr. Hunt’s prose description equal to 
Lord Byron’s verse ; and you remember it is his best. 

H. It may be so ; but we will try a passage out of the other, if you will 
hear it. There is nothing said about it in the Reviews : so you may judge 
for yourself. ‘‘ From previous illness and constant excitation my fancy was 
sickened into a kind of hypocondriacal investment and shaping of things 
about me. A little more, and I might have imagined the fantastic shapes — 
which the sea is constantly interweaving out of the foam at the vessel’s side, 
to be sea-snakes or more frightful hieroglyphics. The white clothes that 
hung up on pegs in the cabin, took, in the gloomy light from above, an 
aspect of things of meaning ; and the winds and rain together, as they ran 
blind and howling along by the vessel’s side, when I was on deck, 
appeared like frantic spirits of the air, chasing and shrieking after one 
another, and tearing each other by the hair of their heads. ‘ The grandeur 
of the glooms’ on the Atlantic was majestic indeed : the healthiest eye 
would have seen them with awe. The sun rose in the morning, at once 
fiery and sicklied over; a livid gleam played on the water, like the reflection 
of lead ; then the storms would recommence ; and, during partial clearings 
off, the clouds and fogs appeared standing in the sky, moulded into 


* Hazlitt, it may be noted, is here retorting to the review of “ Lord Byron and His 
Contemporaries ” in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1828. The article, a remarkable 
effusion vee at en Wilson, ran to forty-seven pages, and was a sort of commination 
service, of equal tediousness and vulgarity, against “ Hazlitt, Hunt and other inci 
infidels,” including Shelley and Keats. eke hee ae 
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gigantic shapes, like antediluvian wonders, or visitants from the zodiac,— 


_ mammoths, vaster than have yet been thought of ; the first ungainly and 


stupendous ideas of bodies and legs, looking out of an unfinished world. 
These fancies were ennobling from their magnitude. The pain that was 
mixed with some of the others I might have displaced by a fillip of the 
blood.” —Now this is not freshwater description—cock-boat sailing. 

_S. I do not think you can vindicate some of the expressions from the 
charge of cockneyism : some of the images remind me of Keats. 

H. Pray, did it never strike you that Lord Byron himself was a cockney- 
writer, if descending from the conventional to the vernacular is to be so ? 
Can you tell me if the phrase “‘ grandeur of the glooms ” quoted above, 
is Keats’s or Lord Byron’s : if it belong to the one, you will allow it is 
damnable ; if to the other, highly commendable ? 

S. Da you not sometimes, before pronouncing your opinion, of a print, 
glance your eye down to the pinxit in one corner ? 

H. Never. But perhaps you do not know that I was at one time charged 
by the sages of Mr. Blackwood, with being the writer of the Island ; and 
that Mr. John Hunt brought his action against the Magazine, for being 
there called a “liar, an imposter, and a swindler,” for publishing it in 
Lord Byron’s name?» 

S. How did it fall to the ground ? I never heard of it. 

H. Because Lord Byron’s letters were not sufficient legal evidence; and 
it would have been necessary for him to come over in person, to prove that 
he wrote his own poem. Mr. Jerdan echoed the assertion with all his might 
(Hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto) ; and to this hour hardly knows 
what to make of it. 

_§. Must he not know— 

H. Do you suppose that he knows anything ; or that when the world 
believes the lies these fellows tell, they do not half believe them them- 
selves ? Belief is with them mechanical, voluntary : they believe what they 
are paid for—they swear to that which turns to account. Do you suppose, 
that after years spent in this manner, they have any feeling left answering 
to the difference between truth and falsehood ? But why should we ever 
think of Mr. Jerdan and his artificer’s face, when one can turn to a page 
bright and breathing like the following ?— 

' “ What a crowd of thoughts face one on entering the Mediterranean ! 
Grand as the sensation is, in passing through the classical and romantic 
memories of the sea off the Western coast of the Peninsular, it is little 
compared with this. Countless generations of the human race, from three- 
quarters of the world, with all the religions and the mythologies, and the 
genius, and the wonderful deeds, good and bad, that have occupied 
almost the whole attention of mankind, look you in the face from the 

lleries of that ocean-floor, rising one above another till the tops are lost 
in heaven. The water at your feet is the same water that bathes the shores 
of Europe, of Africa, and of Asia and Italy, and Greece, and the Holy 
Land, and the lands of chivalry and romance, and pastoral Sicily, and the 
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Pyramids, and old Crete, and the Arabian City of Al Cairo, glittering in the 
magic lustre of the Thousand and One Nights. This soft air in your face 
comes from the grove of ‘ Daphne by Orontes,’ these lucid waters, that 
part from before you like oil, are the same from which Venus arose, 
pressing them out of her hair. In that quarter Vulcan fell— 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star. 


and there is Circe’s Island and Calypso’s, and the promontory of Plato, 
and Ulysses wandering, and Cymon and Miltiades fighting, and Regulus 
crossing the sea to Carthage, and 

Damasco, and Morocco, and Trebisond : 

And whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabia. 


The mind hardly separates truth from fiction in thinking of all these 


things, nor does it wish to do so. Fiction is truth in another shape, and gives: 


as close embraces. You may shut a door upon a ruby, and render it of no 
colour : but the colour shall not be the less enchanting for that, when the 
sun, the poet of the world, touches it with his golden pen. What we glow 
at, and shed tears over, is as real as love and pity.” 

S. It seems then your friend Mr. Hunt and Mr. Jerdan, who is no 
favourite of yours, jump in the same conclusion of the little difference 
between truth and falsechood— 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


H. They do, but by a different road. The extremes of beauty and 
deformity meet. 


S. I am not surprised at your admiring this style: it is like your own | 


and Landor’s. 


H. Not so. Landor would have buried the same thought under a load | 


of learning, and I of metaphysical rubbish. It is here bright and quick as 


the first feeling of truth, or “ light as the foam, just severed from the parted — 


wave ”’; or I will tell you what the style resembles, the slender Italian 
characters written by a beauty in glass, with the brilliant’s point. 

S. Nay, now you are growing ridiculous. 

H. If they had been written by a person of quality, would not the 
Reviewers have lifted up their hands at the ease and elegance, to which 
high birth alone can raise the style and fancy? But here is another, 
which I even prefer to the last—‘‘ Here Orlando played the tricks that 
got him the title of Furioso ; and from the Port of Barcelona, Angelica and 
Medoro took ship for her dominion of Cathay.” I confess I looked at these 


— 


shores with a human interest—I could not help fancying that the keel of © 


our vessel was crossing a real line, over which knights and lovers had 
passed. And so they have, both real and fabulous ; the former not less 


romantic, the latter scarcely less real ; to thousands, indeed, much more — 


so ; for who knows of hundreds of real men and women, that have crossed 
these waters, and suffered actual passion on those shores and hills ? And 
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who knows not Orlando, and all the hard blows he gave, and the harder blow 
than all, given him by two happy lovers ; and the lovers themselves, the 
representatives of all the young love that ever was ? I had a grudge of my 
own against Angelica, looking upon myself as jilted by those fine eyes 
which the painter has given her in the English picture ; for I took her for 
a more sentimental person ; but I excused her, seeing her beset and tor- 
mented by all those meritorious knights, who thought they earned a right 
to her by hacking and hewing ; and I more than pardoned her when I find 
that Medoro, besides being young and handsome, was a friend and a 
devoted follower. But what of that ? They were both young and handsome 
and love, at that time of life, goes upon no other merits—taking all the rest 
upon trust in the generosity of its wealth, and as willing to bestow a throne 
as a ribbon, to show the all-sufficiency of its contentment. Fair speed your 
sails over the lucid waters, ye lovers, on a lover-like sea ! Fair speed them, 
yet never land ; for where the poet has left you, there ought ye, as ye are, to 
be living for ever—for ever gliding about a summer sea, touching at its 
flowery islands, and reposing beneath its moon.” I confess I am pleased 
whenever Mr. Hunt mentions Ariosto, for there is something congenial 
in their spirits, and even a likeness in their heads, if the portrait by Titian, 
in one of the palaces at Venice, speaks true. Ask Mr. Moore, for he has 
seen it. 

S. You are right to speak well of Hunt’s book ; you make a better figure 
in it than you generally do. 

H. I am proud of the honesty and courage he has shown in that respect ; 
but he does not go out of his way to oblige me, I assure you. For instance, 
he does not mention that it was I who introduced him to Landorat Florence, 
which would have given me great satisfaction, though in the same passage 
there is sedulous mention of two other friends of his, as personally agree- 
able to him. I had said of one of these, that I did not like his face. Hunt, 
looking dryly, and with a half smile, said he thought he could tell me some- 
thing of his friend K. , that might make me think better of him. I 
kept my countenance, expecting a compliment to myself, for I know 
nothing that can make you think better of another, but that he thinks well 
of you. After a pause, Leigh Hunt added, ‘“‘ Mr. K—-— offered to lend 
me some money just before I left Florence.” The effect and disappoint- 
ment was odd. I told some one it put me in mind of a story I had heard of 
George Dyer, who, helping a friend on with his great-coat, the gentleman 
put one arm in himself, and waiting for Dyer to assist him to the other, at 
length turned round, and found that he had put his own arm into the other 
sleeve. 

S. And pray, sir, who is Mr. Dyer? I never heard of him before, as I 
have been long absent from the country. 

H. Mr. Dyer, Sir, has been more than that—he has been absent from 
himself. Did you never hear of the trick he played Lamb about his farce ? 

S. No. 

H. I will tell you it in my next. 
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OSCAR WILDE 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


LITTLE while ago, by way of celebrating the centenary of Byron’s 
death, nearly every critic in England felt himselfin honour bound 
to attempt to explain why that poet holds a higher place in 
Continental, than in English, estimation. It is a matter that has 

been canvassed again and again, and in the course of innumerable dis- 
cussions some light, I think, has been thrown on the problem, which is one 
of the prettiest in all the theory of international literature. Byron was a 
great, and above all a typical figure : he did not so much invent Byronism 
as give it a name, and that because he was the first to isolate it in large 
and recognisable quantities from the confused emotional material of the 
age. His career was spectacular, and his end both spectacular and heroic. 
Moreover, what now makes us rank him somewhat lower than do Con- 
tinental readers is something which is more apparent to us than to them, 
something which hides more from us than from them his none the less real 
virtues. The intolerable roughness and even shoddiness of his style are 
facts which do, for us, fight against his strength and originality : for 
foreigners, reading him whether in translation or in the original, they are 
necessarily facts of less weight. 

Now the position of Oscar Wilde, here and abroad, has many points of 
similarity to this. We tend here more and more to look on him as a writer 
decidedly of the second rate. His influence, never very strong with the 
mature, grows less and less even with the young ; and undergraduates are 
ceasing to quote his epigrams in their essays. ‘The time is perhaps coming 
when it will no longer be a hopeful enterprise to revive his plays. It would 
not be easy to find any critic of literature who would be likely to refer to him 
as a considerable writer. Nevertheless, even with us, his name conyeys a 
vague sense as of something important, and abroad it does much more than 
that. In Germany, certainly, most critics would name Shakespeare, Byron 
and Wilde as the three writers whom England has given to the world. 

Those who say this may make themselves seem a little absurd to us ; but 
what they state is a fact and not an opinion. In literature the persons whom 
a nation gives to the world are those whom the world consents toaccept from 
her. We may continue to offer Shelley, Keats and Wordsworth as alter- 
natives, but it is Byron that is chosen. We may offer as an alternative either 
George Meredith or Mr. Hardy, if we please, but it is Wilde that is chosen. 
This is a fact and, instead of looking at it as though it were an inexplicable 
curiosity of nature, we shall do well to ask ourselves whether it does not 
spring from a fact of even greater interest, whether we must not in view of 
it apply to Wilde standards rather different from those applicable to writers 
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who are ours alone, whether we should not attempt to see in him something 
more than simply an author of English prose and verse. 

At first sight, the parallel with Byron does not appear likely to be very 
fruitful. Byron’s virtues, we have said, are to some extent obscured from 
us by the roughness of his style. But, though Wilde may not have been— 
and I do not think that it can be maintained that he was—in the first rank 
of English prose-writers, yet smoothness, brilliance and glitter of style 
are among the chief of his qualities. For the rest, a certain similarity of 
fate is obvious enough ; but Wilde’s downfall and his wretched death in 
Paris make but a sordid caricature of Byron’s mysterious exile from 
England and his heroic death in Greece. 

When we consider Wilde, of course, the imagination is stirred by that 
sudden and disastrous reversal of fortune, by fate’s evident rebuke to good 
luck too great and too insolently borne. He set out at an early period to 
make himself, with apparently small materials, a conspicuous figure, and 
when he fell, it was, for apparently small reason, in a blaze of conspicuous- 
ness. But such things do not happen quite accidentally, and their causes 
must be sought. 

Let us, once and for all, be frank about his offence. It was a squalid and 
disgusting business, with every circumstance of vulgarity and some of 
madness. But the crime for which he was sentenced was not a great crime. 
It was one which goes oftener known and unpunished than any other ; and 
Wilde was not a great sinner, no Nero or Heliogabalus or Cesar Borgia. 

Yet he and the public at large were for the first time at one in holding 
that he was a great sinner. ‘The crowds which howled savagely outside the 
Old Bailey after he had been found guilty, he himself writing De Profundis 
in Reading Gaol agreed that he was an enemy of society whom society had 
crushed. He says : 


Of course I know that from one point of view things will be made different for 
me than for others ; must indeed, by the very nature of the case, be made so. The 
poor thieves and outcasts who are imprisoned here with me are in many respects 
more fortunate than I am. The little way in grey city or green field that saw their 
sin is small ; to find those who know nothing of what they have done they need go 
no further than a bird might fly between the twilight and the dawn ; but for me the 
world is shrivelled to a handsbreath, and everywhere I turn my name is written 
on the rocks in lead. For I have come, not from obscurity into the momentary 
notoriety of time, but from a sort of eternity of fame to a sort of eternity of infamy, 
and sometimes seem to myself to have shown, if indeed it required showing, that 
between the famous and the infamous there is but one step, if as much as one. 


There is in this much of the megalomania which undoubtedly was one of 
the causes contributory to his disaster. It makes a peculiar contrast with 
the picture of Wilde, after his release, loafing outside the Café de la Paix, 
to invite the recognition and the curiosity and the free drinks of chance 
English tourists, one of whom, questioned as to whether anything had 
struck him about Wilde, replied : ‘‘ Yes, he always wore tartan mittens.” 
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But in what I have quoted there is something more than megalomania. 
At the time, Wilde’s fall reverberated hugely and the echoes of it have not 
really yet died away. He had, to be sure, enjoyed a very great reputation, 
as literary reputations go ; but it is not often that an English man of letters 
secures, by whatever means, such a place in the public imagination as 
this. The thing becomes more peculiar when we repeat that he was not a 
writer of the first rank or even of marked originality. This is, in short, the 
problem to be examined. | 
His first book of importance, the Poems of 1881, is in its way a peculiar 
collection. It is evidently the work of a man of much talent ; but it is 
exceedingly like a volume of serious parodies. Young poets imitate, they 
cannot as a rule help imitating, what they have admired. This is part of the 
stage of immaturity and does no harm. But one’s first impression on reading 
these early pieces by Wilde is that a young man who could imitate so 
fluently, so copiously and so successfully the manners of so many different 
masters ought to beengaged in original work. Hecopies even Milton whom, 
however, he sees through a mist, as it were, of Wordsworth. This is the 
opening of his sonnet on the Bulgarian atrocities : 
. Christ, dost thou live indeed ? or are thy bones 

Still straitened in their rock-hewn sepulchre ? 

And was thy Rising only dreamed by her 

Whose love of thee for all her sin atones ? 

For here the air is horrid with men’s groans, 

The priests who call upon thy name are slain, 

Dost thou not hear the bitter wail of pain 

From those whose children lie upon the stones ? 


The very excellence of the thing—for of its kind it is excellent—almost 
takes one’s breath away. As one goes on one finds more that is surprising. 
The combined manners of Keats, Morris and Swinburne come in very 
usefully to help a young man, who has absolutely nothing of his own to 
say, to three ornate narrative poems. There are ballads reminiscent of 
Swinburne and Rossetti. Andrew Lang’s attempt to found an English 
Pléiade echoes here in a villanelle on Theocritus—of all poets in the world ! 
Contemporaries in France have their share with Impression du Matin and 
other pieces. ‘Tennyson too is laid under contribution ; and the best and. 
simplest of the shorter poems is actually an echo of Tom Hood. 

In the ordinary way there would be more malevolence than usefulness 
in such an analysis as this of the work of a young writer. But in the 
ordinary way the young writer, so long as he is thus copying his favourite 
models, is still plainly learning his job. By the time he has learnt how to 
imitate Swinburne or Keats, or whomever it may be, smoothly and success- 
fully, he has ceased to wish to do anything of the kind. But for Wilde the 
styles of other poets were part of his material ; and he sometimes appro- 
priates them with so persuasive an air of having the right to do it, that one 
is left at a loss to say whether the results are truly independent and his own 
or not. 
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In the shorter poems, this peculiarity is of little importance, for the poems 
themselves are of practically none. Wilde’s reputation as a poet rests 
almost entirely on two pieces, both of which are derivative in style and yet 
both of which have a life of their own. The Sphinx gives its author’s age as 
under twenty, which, to speak with frankness, I cannot bring myself to 
believe. It is much too remarkable an exercise in literary decoration for 
see be possible, when one compares it with the other work of the same 

ind. 

, It 2s remarkable, and it zs an exercise. But for Baudelaire and Swinburne 
it could never have been written. Cato and the fascination of sin, the names 
of precious stones and other “‘ stunning ” words, as Rossetti called them, 
a sinister disillusionment with life and hintsat strange vices—it is hard to say 
what in this is the contribution of the poet. Perhaps the form : for the 
stanza of In Memoriam undergoes a definite and interesting change when 
it is written as a couplet, with the rhymes concealed and not dwelt on. It 
takes on a different movement, very characteristic and rather impressive. 
This is, I fancy, Wilde’s one invention in literary technique. 

But so much will not explain the definite impression made on us that 
the poem is a valid work of art, and not to be dismissed as derivative or 
insincere, though both these faults could be shown in it. But what is to be 
made of such a passage as this ? 


Or had you shameful secret guests and did you hurry to your home 
Some Nereid coiled in amber foam with curious rock crystal breasts ? 


Or did you treading through the froth call to the brown Sidonian 
For tidings of Leviathan, Leviathan or Behemoth ? 


Or did you when the sun was set climb up the cactus-covered slope 
To meet your swarthy Ethiop whose body was of polished jet ? 


Or did you while the earthen skiffs dropped down the grey nilotic flats 
At twilight and the flickering bats flew tound the temple’s triple glyphs 


Steal to the border of the bar and swim across the silent lake 
And slink into the vault and make the Pyramid your lupanar 


Till from each black sarcophagus rose up the painted swathed dead ? 
Or did you lure unto your bed the ivory-horned Tragelaphos ? 


Or did you love the god of flies who plagued the Hebrews and was splashed 
With wine unto the waist ? or Pasht, who had green beryls for her eyes ? 


Or that young god, the Tyrian, who was more amorous than the dove 
Of Ashtaroth ? or did you love the god of the Assyrian, 


Whose wings, like strange, transparent talc, rose high above his hawk-faced head, 
Painted with silver and with red and ribbed with rods of Oreichalch ? 


Or did huge Apis from his car leap down and lay before your feet 
Big blossoms of the honey-sweet and honey-coloured nenuphar ? 


When the undergraduate (or so, at least, it used to be) reads this for the 
first time his heart leaps up, for he beholds what an immense amount of 
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entertainment can be got of mere words. And one’s instinct still is to say 
of The Sphinx : This is great fun! For it is entirely something, and it is 
equally certainly nothing on a higher level than that. The extravagance of 
the decoration is at once self-conscious and naive. The ideas are. mere 
counters, and the poem expresses no feeling, unless it be a delight in verbal 
and metrical virtuosity. But as such it exists and has an enduring spark of 
life in it. 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol is a different matter. It was written later in 
Wilde’s life, it describes an actual experience, and it is meant to convey a 
real feeling. But it too is derivative and its derivations are curious. One — 
can understand that Wilde should again have taken something from ‘Tom — 
Hood for this purpose, but his borrowing from Coleridge is a good deal © 
less easy to explain. Yet it is undoubtedly there : 


They glided past, they glided fast, 
Like travellers through a mist : 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist. 

And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst. 


With mop and mow, we saw them go, 
Slim shadows hand in hand: 

About, about, in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband : 

And the damned grotesques made arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand ! 


This is as self-conscious in its decorative effect as are the passages in which 
Wilde remembers suddenly and too clearly that he is describing a realistic 
modern tragedy : 
The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulations Act : 
The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact : 
And twice a day the Chaplain called, 
And left a little tract. PF 
How are we to reconcile these incongruities and the constant straining of 
feeling throughout the poem, as in the verses beginning ‘‘ Yet each man 
kills the thing he loves,”’ with the evident fact that it is a work of power and 
beauty ? Yet it makes a deep impression on almost all who read it, and 
very much the impression that Wilde intended, of a compassionate revolt 
against the cruelty of human justice. We can only say that a certain kind of 
sera! was natural and essential in Wilde and, for the moment, leave 
it at that. 
The reaching after effect which is the prime force of The Sphinx and the 
disfigurement of The Ballad of Reading Gaol is less disconcerting in his 
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prose than in his verse. In prose it can, and very often does, take the form 
of wit, whereas in verse it takes too often the form of false emotion. And, 
in so far as Wilde’s fame is based on his works at all, it is based on four or 
five works in prose,on The Importance of Being Earnest and Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, on De Profundis and Intentions and A House of Pomegranates 
and The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


It is here, it seems to me, that his genius, as expressed in his writings, is 
most often exaggerated. His habit of epigram, which makes a restless 
glitter over the surface of his plays and stories, can be parallelled from the 
novels of Disraeli, from whom too he derives his quite conscious and not 
all fatuous delight in aristocracy and opulence. Some of his sayings are 
acute and some are shallow ; but, as the conversational epigrammatist 
will, he contrives to make them all look exactly alike. 


I adore simple pleasures. They are the last refuge of the complex. 


* aes girl should ever waltz with such particularly younger sons ! It looks so 
ast ! 


Better to take pleasure in a rose than to put its root under a microscope. 


Nothing is so dangerous as being too modern. One is apt to grow old-fashioned 
quite suddenly. 


The prose of which such are the high lights is not of the first order, 
whether in style or in wisdom ; and when he aims at beauty it cannot be 
_ said that he reaches a much higher level : 

But, see, it is dawn already. Draw back the curtains and open the windows wide. 
How cool the morning air is ! Piccadilly lies at our feet like a long riband of silver. 
A faint purple mist hangs over the Park, and the shadows of the white houses are 
purple. It is too late to sleep. Let us go down to Covent Garden and look at the 
roses. Come! I am tired of thought. 


Let us then turn to the stories. The fairy-stories are charming ; but will 
it be seriously maintained that they or Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime are works 
of a high order ? The stories in this second book are excellently ingenious 
and would be popular at any time and in almost any hands, but they are 
slight. A trivial thing may be a great work of art, if it displays a passionate 
delight in triviality ; but these do not. And The Picture of Dorian Gray is 
disappointingly little more than ingenious. The idea is magnificent, even 
if it is a little too bizarre to be the vehicle for very intense feeling. ‘The 
Preface is almost portentous, the most challenging and sweeping statement 
of the theory of art for art’s sake ever made. But Wilde has sacrificed 
what might have been a masterpiece to his desire for immediate effect. 
‘Tussore silk curtains, opium-scented cigarettes, dressing-tables with 
large gold-topped bottles on them—these are the unhappy symbols, the 
first that came to hand, which Wilde employed for the embodiment of 
what after all was a vision of beauty. There is a book similar in spirit, by 
one of Wilde’s favourite authors, which affords a fair comparison. It is 
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verbose and ill-constructed, but it does to perfection what Dorian Gray 
fails to do. It is Mademoiselle de Maupin ; and the comparison is fatal to 
Wilde. 

_ We proceed to the plays, his most successful works. These were written 
frankly for money ; but they are none the worse for that. Of their ‘kind 
indeed they are very good. All his life he had treated the world as a theatre, 
and it required no great effort for him to submit himself to theatrical 
requirements. His stage effects are carried out with a gusto and sweep 
that make them exhilarating. Look at the curtain for the first act of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan : 

Lapy WIiINDERMERE 
Arthur, if that woman comes here—I warn you— 


LorD WINDERMERE 
Margaret, you'll ruin us ! 
Lapy WINDERMERE 
Us ! from this moment my life is separate from yours. But if you wish to avoid 
a public scandal, write at once to this woman and tell I forbid her to come here ! 


Lorp WINDERMERE 
I will not—I cannot—she must come ! 


LaDy WINDERMERE 
Then I shall do exactly as I have said. [Goes R.] You leave me no choice. 
[Exit R.] 
Lorp WINDERMERE 
[Calling after her]. Margaret! Margaret! [A pause.| My God! What shall I 
do? I dare not tell her who this woman really is. The shame would kill her. 
[Sinks down into a chair and buries his face in his hands.] 


One asks oneself involuntarily whether Wilde here has his tongue in his 
cheek or not. The scene is theatrical in the last degree, but effectively, 
magnificently theatrical. And the same may be said of the dialogue which 
was the element distinguishing his from the other “‘ well made ” plays of. ~ 
the time. His dialogue of its sort is very fine and, considering that it exists 
only for its own sake, it is introduced very deftly so as not to give any 
impression that it retards the action of the play. But it is not dramatic 
prose of the highest order. It stands to Congreve’s prose, for example, 
just as the scene I have quoted stands to the knocking at the gate in 
Macbeth. 

Wilde’s plays, if the distinction be permissible, have theatrical rather 
than dramatic qualities. They exist for effect, not for expression—all, that 
is to say, except one of them, The Importance of Being Earnest. This 
admirable piece does express something of the author and something which 
one would hardly have expected to find in him—a simple and light-hearted 
sense of fun. 

It is more genuine than the other plays, and will probably outlive 
them all. 
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From this analysis, I have omitted Salome, which is, perhaps, taking the 
whole world together, Wilde’s most famous work, a fact not wholly due to 
— Dr, Strauss’s use of it as a libretto. It ranks, I think, somewhere with The 
Sphinx and with Dorian Gray. The idea is magnificently unexpected ; but 
the execution is only superficial. From the elements of sin and blasphemy 
which it contains Wilde has made a very striking stage-picture but he has 
done no more. It is, however, a very characteristic work. 

From this brief and rapid examination, I emerge with the verdict that 
_ Wilde was a derivative and artificial writer. He aimed constantly at effect 
rather than at expressing something genuine in himself. He took always 
the shortest and easiest way to an effect. Not one of his works but has in it 
the obvious seeds of decay. Yet the figure of Wilde survives ; and it seems 
not unlikely that his legend will preserve some of his writings perhaps 
beyond their natural span of life. 

The explanation is, I think, supplied by himself in De Profundis : 

I was a man who stood in symbolic relations to the art and culture of my age. 

I had realised this for myself at the very dawn of my manhood, and had forced my 

age to realise it afterwards. Few men hold such a position in their own lifetime, 

and have it so acknowledged. It is usually discerned, if discerned at all, by the 
historian, or the critic, long after both the man and his age have passed away. With 
me it was different. I felt it myself, and made others feel it. Byron was a symbolic 
figure, but his relations were to the passion of his age and its weariness of passion. 

Mine were to something more noble, more permanent, of more vital issue, of larger 

scope. 


The parallel is unfortunate, for what Byron stood for was something de- 
cidedly stronger and more vital. But, like him, Wilde was a symbolic figure. 

The origin of the movement he represented is not very easy to discover. 
It sprang perhaps from a revolt of part of the human race against a fate 
which seemed to be overtaking the whole. In the middle ofthenineteenth 
century the wave of material improvement spread over the world and 
ugliness and narrowness came in its train. All the countries of Europe, one 
after another, were given up to industry, railways cut through their fields 
and the smoke of factory chimneys darkened their skies. Vast mean and 
degraded populations sprang up which had no songs nor any joy in life. 
The middle class, trading code of life ruled everywhere ; and at once the 
artist sprang up in passionate reaction. 

The reaction took different forms. Ruskin preached that pictures should 
have a religious effect on those who saw them. Morris, between his day- 
dreams, laboured for the abandonment of machinery. Poets in France 
retired to ivory towers and ululated more or less distinctly from the top 
windows. And soon the rebels began to make themselves deliberately 
as unlike their enemies as they could. The middle classes applauded 
virtue, therefore vice was to be exalted. The middle classes preached 
thrift, therefore waste was to be practised. The middle classes thought art 
should be instructive, therefore all art was to be perfectly useless. And 
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Baudelaire smoked opium and Verlaine alternated hysterically between 
religion and wickedness and Gérard de Nerval trailed a lobster after him 
through the streets of Paris. 

The movement became extravagant and was doomed not to persist as it 
had begun, for it was approaching the evil in an unhelpful manner. But 
while it lasted it was a very real thing. And into it came Wilde, a young 
man not at all hysterical, with many talents and in particular a very great 
talent for histrionics. So he made himself the centre and symbol of all 
that great and bizarre crusade against bourgeois ideas and morality. 

He was not an originator, he was, much as he would have disliked the 
designation, a populariser. He summarised in his work what was then 
called fin de siécle art, and made it easy for the great public to understand. 
Almost every aspect of the movement was there. The sensualism of 
Baudelaire and his hinting at strange vices, Gautier’s disinterested immoral 
adoration of things, hard, bright and sharp-edged, Verlaine’s religiosity— 
~ all these with dashes of Satanism and cruelty and just so much ofthe doc- 
trines of Ruskin and Morris as could be made to fit in with the rest without 
too startling an incongruity. One might almost say that Wilde was not so 
much a writer as a museum. 

It is not to be said that this view disposes of him either as a legend or 
as a writer; butit does, I think, explain him. Hewasartificial and insincere; 
but there was something genuine in his artificiality and something vital in 
his insincerity. These were his main qualities, and in both of them he was 
at heart consistent. He held up his mind as a mirror to a whole side of the 
life of his time, and in that mirror there may still be seen a wonderfully 
varied and interesting picture. 

So, he having made himself the compendium of this movement, mankind 
treated him as its leader and turned and crushed him ; and his name was 
removed from playbills and the crowds howled round the Old Bailey on 
learning that he had been sent to prison. He graciously gave the Decadence 
one head ; and humanity with a brutal but sure instinct promptly cut it off. 
Life took the opportunity to affirm that art shall not be permitted to 
declare itself independent of life. For the reverse of his own parallel 
between himself and Byron is what is true. Byron, by whatever means, 
proclaimed the revolt of life, passionate, energetic, indignant life, against — 
a world which was unworthy of it. The movement at the head of which 
Wilde, with incomparable but characteristic arrogance, placed himself, 
was, though I have called it a revolt, not so much that as an attempt at a 
secession. ‘The Decadents did not contemplate the conquest of the world 
for better and nobler ideas. They stated their own superiority and con- 
temptuously stepped aside. It was enough for them to make from time to 
time wounding remarks on the gross, struggling body of humanity which 
they had left behind them. 

Now the Decadence was doomed to failure, whether it had received this 
wounding blow in the person of Wilde or not ; and it does not rank very 
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high among the movements which in the course of history have at one time 
and another swept over Europe. But it had in it some of the finest and 
acutest, if not some of the strongest, spirits of the time. Its achievement 
was incomplete, fragmentary, unhappy ; but it achieved something. And 
a man who could make himself seem the typical figure of that movement 
and that achievement is not a man to be neglected. 

Wilde, to be sure, deceived himself here as elsewhere. There was prob- 
ably no really decadent strain in his nature. When, in Dorian Gray, he had 
to suggest abysmal wickedness he failed lamentably to make concrete the 
vague conception, and his attitude to the conception was all that could be 
desired from the severest of moralists. What distinguished him was the 
wax-like character of his mind which received a clear and readable impres- 
sion of the main elements of his nature. This process of assimilation and 
simplification made him a leading figure and then a legend ; and the legend, 
as I have said, will very likely make some of his works live longer than 
would otherwise be natural for them. But the man will always be more 
important than any of his works ; and it will be a long time, I think, before 
he disappears altogether from memory. 
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THE SAVAGE AS A POET 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


— 


E who is old enough to have seen several changes in artistic and — 


literary fashion will probably have caught sight of something like 
a sane vision about the nature of such change. There is a case for 
change precisely because it is not progress. It is natural and even 


necessary when it is founded, not on progress, but rather on the Fall of Man. — 


It is not a mere record of how things always get better ; rather it is a resis- 
tance to the tendency by which they always get worse. It is a reaction 
against the things that we see too often to see at all. It is expressed in that 
proverb, which is alone a proclamation of the whole doctrine of original sin; 
the proverb that familiarity breeds contempt. But the contempt is an 
illusion ; and therefore the familiarity is a falsification. Mere repetition 
deludes us like a witch’s spell; and indeed such an incantation often 
consisted of repetitions. The unfamiliar is legitimate as an escape from that 
familiarity ; but it is only a relative and not an intrinsic improvement. 
The new is not better than the old ; except in the sense that it is better to 
appreciate the new than not to appreciate the old. It is better to enjoy the 
new than to despise the old. But still to enjoy the old may be the best of all. 

A medieval artist, let us say, will represent a rose in the manner of a 
heraldic rose. It will be a symbol, with all the lucidity and logical simplic- 
ity that belongs to real mysticism. Then men will grow weary of a pattern of 
flat roses ; and will really be refreshed when the Renaissance artist paints 
the first naturalistic rose, taking on the solidity of perspective and the 
fluctuation of life. For some, in comparison, it may make the old pattern 
of roses look like rosettes. Then the florid classical rose will begin to look 
cold and conventional in its turn. The Ruskinian rose will bloom in the 
Victorian garden ; studied minutely by artists as conscientious as natura- 
lists ; as if through a medieval microscope. When we weary of that we 
react to the very opposite ; the Impressionist rubs out the rose to a blur, 
dims it with distance and atmosphere ; makes it an arrangement in red 
and green or more probably in mauve and grey ; or the Decadent culti- 
vates the blue rose like the green carnation. And being bored with arrange- 
ments in mauve and grey, we break out into loud checks of black and 
orange and call them Futurist. I know not why we should saddle the poor 
old Future with them. The Future never did us any harm. There can be 
a Cubist rose consisting entirely of rectangles ; or a Vorticist rose in which 
the concentric rings become a spiral. They may be quite legitimate if they 
really revive our interest in roses. But the moral is not that we are always 
growing better and better blossoms on the rose of the world. It is rather that 
the rose of the world is always withering ; because it is only the rose of 
the world. It may be that we have to find new angles and aspects to recover 
our own dream of the mystical rose. But it is nonsense to say that all these 
inconsequent and inconsistent changes are intrinsic improvements, each 
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better than the last. It is nonsense to say they are steps of progress; they are 
much more like the steps of a man stamping to keep himself awake. They 
are not unlike the anatomical antics of a man attempting to kick himself. 
They are a resistance to the ever incipient slumber of custom and con- 
tempt. And it is still better never to have lost the ancient wonder at the 
ancient works. The man seeking new things is, by that very necessity, 
inferior to the man who can still feel the old things as new. It is better to 
be the man who still understands the heraldic rose ; who understands that 
such a rose is realistic in the real sense of the theologians. It is an absolute ; 
and he who understands it can get more philosophy out of the pattern on a 
wall-paper than the sceptics can get out of Plato. It is better to be the man 
who still feels that the very name of the Renaissance is in a sense Christian ; 
since it is but the French for being born again. He can still receive as a 
little child the first rose that is simply a rose ; that is not a symbol and has 
no meaning but its own; the real original rose which by any other name 
would smell as sweet. It is better to appreciate the pre-Raphaelite and that 
pious realism that drew all the botanical details ; and insisted that there is 
no rose without a thorn. It is better to see what the Impressionist meant ; 
especially when he asserted angrily that he meant nothing. It is better to 
understand the moral of all that unmoral art. For of course the Corot 
twilight was really quite as mystical as the Celtic twilight. It is better even 
to sympathise with the decadents so long as they only decay for an hour or 
so ; in a certain mood or moment. Even the blue rose may bloom once in a 
blue moon. In a word, it is better to be inside what are regarded as the 
tombs and turn them into houses ; it is better to live in a living past as well 
as a living present. For that is not to be old-fashioned but rather to have 
never grown old. 

This distinction, since it is not an inhibition, may seem a superfluity ; 
but it is not. The distinction really does distinguish between different 
ways of regarding that fringe of fresh or fanciful innovations always attached 
to the arts. He who understands it will realise that what is called freshness 
is often a weakness because it is a weariness. But he will think it a pardon- 
able weakness because a probable weariness. It is a rather allegorical 
accident that the hackneyed quotation about seeking ‘“‘ fresh woods and 
pastures new ” is really the last line of a lamentation over something rare 
and not to be replaced ; and is uttered with a sane but sad resolution by the 
_ friend who has for ever left Lycidas behind. So indeed we have all of us 
left Lycidas behind. So indeed we have left the classical behind us, but 
certainly not below us. In the words of another classic friendship, we 
can say to the most self-confident of the new poets : ‘‘ Patroclus died, who 
was a better man than you.” But we need not carry the classical sense of 
fitness so far as Achilles did ; or round off the tragedy by killing the young 
poet in his early youth, for the sake of symmetry. 

I say this distinction is a difference ; because it denies to the innovator 
the priggishness of the progressive. It is human to err, especially in the 
literal sense of to wander. But there is nothing to show that the stragglers 
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wandering in bye-paths are ahead of the soldiers marching along the king’s _ 
highway. If we call them stragglers and not deserters, it is because they 
are more or less legitimately on leave. But that sort of legitimate leave 
has often a certain suggestion of sick leave. It gives a man so many months 
leave in which to be sick—of the classics. In other words, novelty need not 
be freshness and may be only the need of refreshment. We may admit that 
a man is so exhausted or emotionally bankrupt that there is nothing left 
for him but the latest thing. But the latest thing will be a little like the last 
ditch ; the last thing need never be the best and may be actually accepted 
as a second best. In short, we shall sympathise with a man making a new 
school in art rather as we do with a man making a new start in Australia. 
That is, our sympathy will be almost painfully hearty ; but our hope will 
be tinged with a forlorn hope. Or it is like the mood in which we accept the 
aid of a doubtful operation or a dangerous drug, shaking our heads and 
whispering “‘ Is it so bad as that ?”’ We admit that our unfortunate friend 
is so weak and ill now that there is nothing left for him but originality. 
But we hope that by a judicious stimulant he may recover his strength ; 
and be able to enjoy his meals of Racine and Milton like a man. Perhaps 
this is too extreme a figure ; for the exception is often no worse than a 
healthy interlude or holiday. But anyhow the point is that there is not an 
unlimited hope for the emigrant or health for the invalid or holiday for 
the holiday-maker. And there is not an unlimited margin of madness, 
but only a limited and lawful one, round the sanity of art. 

Gauguin said, I believe, that in art one is a revolutionist or a plagiarist. 
I have generally felt it enough to answer that, in that case, the very greatest 
artist is probably a plagiarist. But here I am more concerned to answer 
that I do not object to his being a revolutionist, so long as he does not offer 
the offensive excuse of being a reformer. Now Gauguin himself is an 
interesting illustration of this ; for his revolution consisted not only of 
being fantastic but of going what is called fantee. He sought inspiration 
among the savages of the South Seas. As I hope to show, I have great 
sympathy with this as a relapse ; but nobody can have any sympathy with 
it as a reform. The distinction suggested, that fantasy is a limited and not 
unlimited holiday, is implied in the very fact that the fancy of Poets and 
painters to-day is getting rather near to the edges and ends of things ; to 
things rudimentary and stark and even sterile. A good example of what I 
mean can be found in this very fact that many modern artists have gone 
back, not to Greek or medieval, not even to Egyptian or Assyrian models, 
but to the art of savages or of prehistoric men. They are delighted when they 
discover that there are fine arts in the Cannibal Islands, other than the art 
of cookery ; and seek sermons not in the stones of Venice but rather of the 
Stone Age. Their rose is a very wild rose indeed, so wild that it bites; and 
belongs to the botanical order which the linguist translated as “ savage 
flowers.” It is not so much a rose without a thorn as a thorn without a rose. 

Now this seems to me an admirable example of a novelty that can 
be taken legitimately so long as it is taken lightly. The moment 
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we lean on it heavily, as some solemn artistic anarchists would do, 
it becomes a broken reed as well as a thorn. The very habit of classing 
Savages and primitive men together is merely a fashionable fallacy. 
It is obvious that savages are not prehistoric men. It is highly probable 
that prehistoric men were not savages. The two may have had some 
simplicities and limitations of life in common, like those in which 
childhood and old age, the two ends of life, exhibit themselves as extremes 
that meet. But they do not meet in everything. It is like suggesting that 
because a baby and an old gentleman have no teeth they are both playing 
with their toes. Much of savage art is very probably decadent art ; the 
last unrecognisable diagram of the Cubist rose. But whether savage art 
has stuck fast in a primitive past or degenerated from a superior past, it 
surely cannot be offered to us as the best hope of the future. This single 
example, of the fashion in fantastic imagery inspired by savagery, is enough 
to expose the fallacy which reads into artistic experiment a vague analogy of 
political progress. The artist may be an adventurer wandering to the 
Cannibal Islands, but surely not a prophet and child of promise progressing 
towards the Cannibal Islands. He may go to Timbuctoo in search of 
recreation, but surely not in search of reform. There is indeed much 
significance in the literal sense of the two words. A man needs to be 
reformed when he is deformed ; but he only needs to be recreated when he 
is dead. And for this almost crude creative purpose, this giving to the 
lifeless a primitive shock of life, there is really something to be said for a 
holiday among the savages. But that fact alone is enough to show that the 
artistic adventurer is not in any serious sense an advanced person. A 
glimpse of Timbuctoo cannot be a glimpse of Utopia. But the popular 
phrase puts it rightly in calling it something more healthy than a revolu- 
tion. It is simply a change. 

The best things that the savages have produced are their most attractive 
myths ; which is doubtless why our society only imitates their most 
repulsive dances. For mythology is a lost art ; perhaps it is the only lost 
art. I use the word mythology not in its stricter sense of the study of all 
myths ; but rather of that queer and sometimes comic cosmology which 
some regard as the savage substitute for religion, but which anyhow often 
meets the riddle with the unanswerable answer of imagination. In most | 
cases in which we say that arts were lost, it would be truer to say that they 
were stolen. When we say that the secret of stained glass or the best 
illumination is lost, we might as well say that the statues destroyed by the 
Iconoclasts were mislaid. They were destroyed because the system of the 
Guilds, which were simply combinations of honest men to protect honest 
work, were supplanted by the modern commercial combination of dishonest 
men to sell dishonest work. But the fading of mythology from the earth 
had a more intelligent and perhaps a more inevitable cause. It was that 
mythology dealt lightly with those large matters with which men found it 
necessary to deal seriously. We might find a parable in another primitive 
art ; at least an art which seems to have existed from early times, but 
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which has never been very much developed in modern times. Some 
attribute great antiquity to the practice of representing simple forms of 
great size by means of clearing away the grass from the chalk ; perhaps the 
best known instances are the White Horses in Wessex ; but crosses and 
other symbols, including human figures, are not uncommon. Now in the 
abstract there are obvious possibilities in this conception of a vast and flat 
monumental art. It would be possible to trace in those two dimensions 
a giant far more gigantic than any colossus that could be reared even with 
a mountain tableland for a pedestal. There would be no need to confine 
ourselves to the mere contrast of turf and chalk ; human ingenuity would 
soon be able to create effects out of different coloured soils ; or even out of 
different geological strata ; achieving as it were the paradox of a colossal 
cameo. If we let our mere imagination loose upon the notion, we could 
vaguely but very easily call up the vision of a new landscape sprawling 
with red giants or green dragons, painting hill and dale with a huge 
heraldry. We could even fancy forms so vast that spectators did not come 
to see them but went away from them, if they had to mount in aeroplanes to 
be far enough off to see ; a picture-gallery for aviators. 

But we should prefer to see it vaguely and we do not really want to see 
it vividly. We do not really want to give up our hills and valleys to such an 
extravagant scheme of decoration ; because they are too useful ; because 
they are already beautiful; and above all because their beauty is of a 
serious and soothing sort ; and the landscape of giants and dragons could 
not be called soothing. Therefore the primitive part of the White Horse 
has remained rare and rudimentary ; and the primitive cosmic myth has 
remained rare and rudimentary for the same reason. As men felt in the one 
case about the earth they felt in the other about the sky. The serious 
sociologist will hardly consent to cut up a whole county in order to make a 
large and richly coloured portrait of a local hero. Similarly the serious 
cosmologist will hardly consent to cut up a whole cosmos for the sake of one 
fascinating fairy-tale in the manner of Uncle Remus. The world will no 
longer tolerate so grotesque an account of its own origin as that it was made 
of the various portions of a large cow, however neatly and economically 
disposed. As men grow more responsible, it is their sad lot, alas, to lose 
the power of telling lies of such magnitude. But for all that I have a tender- 
ness for the cosmos that is made out of a cow. I even believe that, if 
delicately and deftly used, it can still be an inspiration for literature. I 
cannot imagine a real countryside with its farms and fields so arranged as to 
make real pictures. But I can imagine a real poem being written about the 
unreal pictures. So I cannot exactly believe in the cosmic cow as the 
religion of the future, but I can imagine the quadruped appearing in the 
literature of the present ; and giving it just that sort of temporary and 
fanciful refreshment of which the literature of the present may stand in 
need. ; 

There are nowadays a great many new religions. A new religion is one 
that selects from all the old religions that particular part of them that 
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_ was always old. It omits even the old paradox and keeps only the old 
platitude. A leader of thought will arise in New York with a new revela- 
tion which discloses the truth that the spirit of brotherhood is essential to 
unity. And then a rival religious leader will appear in Golders Green who 
will maintain, on the other hand, that a spirit of unity is essential to brother- 
hood. The Prophet of Putney will rend the veil and reveal to us the 
oneness of Man with God ; in face of which the Prophet of Pimlico will 
boldly declare his own belief in the oneness of God with Man. There was 
a time when the sequel of the Reformation could be satirised for its varia- 
tions of religion. It seems to me now to have lost even the charm of variety. 
_ Anyhow it never had, and now has less than ever, the sort of variety I want 
for touching this particular nerve of novelty. I do not want to meet a man 
who will tell me that Love is All or that All is Love. I want to meet a man, 
a quiet convinced man in a tea-shop, who will tell me that the skies above 
us are the jaws of a gigantic shark which, shutting and opening, make the 
day and night, or some really interesting trifle of that kind. I want to see a 
man revive the lost art of mythology. I want to hear him say that the sun 
and moon are the eyes of a giant, opened alternately in an everlasting wink. 
If he would only worship a Cyclops like that, I should say he really had a 
new religion. I should hesitate to join the religion. I should perceive in 
it, on reflection, several deficiencies as compared with my own. But I 
should at least feel that my mere imagination had been in a sense enlarged, 
as it may be enlarged by every new poem or new picture; if not by every 
new religion. I should feel he had really added something to my mind, 
- even if it were something that I do not exactly believe. I do not feel that 
_ the Prophet of Brotherhood has added anything whatever to my mind, 
though it is something in which I do believe. It would involuntarily please 
me to think there were clerks and stockbrokers living in quiet suburban 
villas, one of whom believed that the moon was made of green cheese, and 
another that the snow was Mother Carey plucking her chickens, and a third 
that the sea was only the green curtain before the door of Davy Jones’s 
Locker. But civilised men no longer have fixed fancies about things so big 
as the moon and the snow and the sea. Savages still seem to have those 
fixed fancies about enormous elemental things ; and that is the savage’s 
contribution to culture. It is, quite seriously, a particular kind of poetry ; 
_ which is more possible to him than it is to us. It is made difficult for us 
both by the sincerity of religion and by the solemnity of science. We do not 
find it so easy to play with the sun and moon as with the golden and silver 
balls of a juggler. We connect trifling with trifles ; we think of nonsense as 
something for a small tea-party, even if it be the mad tea-party. We do 
not believe that the earth stands on an elephant and the elephant on a 
tortoise. And therefore we will not even indulge the fancy that the earth 
‘stands on a pantomime elephant and the elephant on the Mock Turtle. 
The savage’s contribution to culture is fancy on a cosmic scale. It may 
be that even when it is colossal it is not imaginative because it is not 
sublime. But it makes its fanciful images of the same size as sublime 
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images ; its trolls are as tall as titans. It draws its light and crazy sketches 
across the whole sky. The creation of the world is only like the cracking 
of a joke ; and that a rather cracked joke. And this gigantesque fancy has 
its place in literature ; or rather it ought to have its place in literature ; 
but most modern literature has a difficulty in finding a place for it. All the 
more sublime things, science or philosophy or theology, naturally claim 
these great spaces for graver demonstrations or grander imagery. ‘The sky 
can hardly be again the playground for barbarians or babies. Yet I am 
disposed to suggest that the making of mythologies might become an art 
avowedly fictitious, like any other sort of fiction. Things are now called 
psychical novels that would once have been called old wives’ tales ; things 
are called scientific romances that would once have been called travellers’ 
tales ; in other words things are politely called stories that would once 
have been candidly called lies. I cannot see why fanciful origins of the 
world, in the savage style, should not be a literary form ; or why the 
unscrupulous author, who can create miracles, or create discoveries, 
should not go on to create creations. If it were not a poetic formula, it 
might at least be a parlour game. I can imagine that wits might be stimu- 
lated by something like this : ‘‘ Give an unscientific explanation of the sky 
being blue,”’ or “‘ Tell the entirely new and original story of how fishes 
came to have no legs.” It would be one of the rules of the game that the 
fantastic world must hang together ; even if it hangs upon nothing. In 
this respect the savage intellect often shows more logic and constructive 
ability than it is given credit for. There are myths about the moon and sun 
which work into one story, with almost inspired ingenuity, everything 
from the high tide to the evening star, from the eclipse of the moon to the 
colour of the clouds of morning. It is the same sort of synthetic ingenuity 


fy 


as that which in a detective story can link up a hundred clues with one | 


crime ; but it is more ingenious ; for the maker of the mythology has to 
explain facts if only by fancies ; whereas the maker of the mystery invents the 
clues as well as the crime. He who, in playing this game shall incidentally 
explain not only why the sky is blue but why the grass is green shall there- 
fore receive high commendation and extra marks ; he who shall lightly 


link up the absence of the fish’s legs with the mysterious disappearance — 
of the elephant’s feathers will have proved a natural genius for the game. 


Strict judges would be proportionately severe on anything that can be 
called intrinsic improbability in the story. They would condemn any inter- 
nal inconsistency between the life story of the legless fish and the admitted 
habits and character of mermaids or the great Sea Serpent. They would 
take it seriously because it is a game ; and so do the savages. 

For the savages do not believe in the savage mythology. I doubt if they 
believe in it any more than I do ; but I believe they enjoy it as I do. They 
are simply telling tall stories, as tall as the sky and the tropic rain and the 
towering waterspout. Simple-minded missionaries and much more simple- 
minded men of science have believed that the savage believed. But that is 
simple because the insufficiency of savage language makes it hard to suggest 
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any fancy except in the abrupt way of affirmation. We cannot expect a 
_Hottentot sitting naked under a palm-tree to open the conversation by 
saying : “ It has often occurred to me than an entertaining fantasia might 
be founded on the idea that the sky isa large leopard with stars for spots.” 
It is improbable that a Sandwich Islander will say, thoughtfully choosing 
his words : ‘“‘ Surely we need a new technique at once elemental and as it 
were unreal, in which to present some large archaic image ; such as a story 
in which the sea should appear as a many-coloured serpent twining round 
the limbs of a giant called the land.” When talking of his day-dream the 
savage can only say in so many words “ The sky is a leopard ” or “‘ The 
sea is a serpent.’ We all recognise the same problem in the limited 
language of the child, who can only say “‘ I met a dragon ” or “ I ama Red 
Indian,” But all the really shrewd and sympathetic investigators, whether 
missionaries or anthropologists, have agreed that these tales have very little 
_to do with what the savage really believes. They all agree that there is an 
absolute distinction between his mythology and his religion ; and the dis- 
tinction is that he will talk about his mythology and will not talk about his 
religion. Of his real religion he only gives us a glimpse here and there, 
in an allusion or more often in an assumption. And this is odd(as it says 
in one of the few great modern myths, about the sun that shone at night) 
because it is his real religion, that is a reasonable religion. And it is the 
reasonable religion that he secretes like a blasphemy. It is his unreasonable 
religion, or mythology, that he tells to every scientific man who has a simple 
and trusting face. It is his paradox that he parades his paradoxes and seeks 
a cavern and a secret society to utter his platitudes. ‘There those who have 
really followed him have found that his religion is very much like ours ; or 
perhaps like the more modern and rationalised version of ours. The 
simple savage who will throw over his shoulder the information that the 
night is a black giant always pursuing a white one and biting a mouthful 
out of the moon, or that the sky is a big blue cow whose milk is the rain, 
will be seen (after indulging in such small-talk) slinking away rather 
sullenly by himself to mysterious assignations made by dumb and dreadful 
signs, where the inmost initiates whisper hoarsely through the thunder of 
the bull-roarer the secret that it is nice to be good and nasty to be naughty ; 
that a man should respect his parents and deal honestly with his neighbours ; 
that there is a universal brotherhood and a universal fatherhood ; and that 
‘nothing is required of him but to do justice and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with his God. 

But I am not concerned here with savage religion but with savage 
mythology. It is enough to add, by way of balancing the above, that of 
course some savages do go in definitely for devil-worship ; but even then 
their religion is reasonable ; for they know the devils are devils. They 
probably retain the vaster and vaguer idea of good ; they prefer low com- 
pany ; but when they descend they condescend. Their religion is more 
reasonable than Calvinism, for instance ; they deliberately make a god out 
of a devil but not a devil out of god. But anyhow in the lighter matter of 
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mythology, just as it is really fun and fancy for them, so it can be really — 
fun and fancy for us. I have already explained why I do not think such — 
fancies from the fringes of culture or experience can ever be anything but a — 
temporary stimulant and that perhaps in a time of fatigue. But anyhow — 
they seem to me much more refreshing than a good many other things with 
which I for one am frankly fatigued. Instead of the ten thousandth edition, 
to be published this autumn, of the same old romance of Reincarnation, — 
with the same old Egyptian princess turning up again by the same old Pyra- — 
mids, is it too late to substitute a good rousing Red Indian story like that of — 
the hero (bearing the exhilarating name of Yel) who wrestled with the un- — 
earthly and unaccountable old man who kept the sun and moon in a box ? . 
I wish even to those who desert Christ a better fate than to follow Buddha 
into the divine darkness of Nirvana. Far, far rather would I follow a | 
gentleman named Qat when he “ cut the palpable dark with a blade of red 
obsidian in Melanesia.”’ That does at least sound as if something were going 
to happen ; and that is indeed the special stir and suggestiveness in these 
rude and remote tales. To have read six different crude accounts of 
creation, leaves a curious sensation of having lived in six different worlds — 
and under six different skies ; as if the universe had been made many times — 
in many places. But after all these beginnings are only different as every 
day-break is different; and the general feeling is that of having risen 
earlier and earlier, until we discovered nameless hours of morning and 
secret spaces of the dawn. So something in the tree-tops or the break in the 
clouds will bring back to a man suddenly all that he felt as a boy about the — 
first travels of Hercules or Hiawatha ; and I am ready enough to have it © 
revived even by thinking about the travels of Yel and Qat. But I do not feel | 
in the least revived by thinking about Madame Blavatsky or Mrs. Eddy ; — 
and if I were ever driven to the alternative of new religions, I shouldtake — 
refuge in savage mythologies. If the appalling platitudes of modernism do © 
indeed descend on the earth like that night of nihilism at the end of the 
Dunciad, I hope I shall be found in the company of my friend Qat — 
attempting to divide the palpable darkness with a blade of red obsidian— 
whatever that may be. | 
I have a suggestion to make to the artistic management of the Wembley © 
Exhibition. I do not know how far they have had to consider all that — 
question of more or less emblematical decoration that has generally playeda — 
part in such imperial or national shows and pageants from the Field of the — 
Cloth of Gold to the Diamond Jubilee. But I am sure they must have felt — 
that there is something faded and even false about all the allegorical art — 
that is still copied from the classical traditions; of which even the Victorians — 
were already making fun as ‘‘ the triumphant allegory of Britannia ruling 
the waves.” It is curious that many people mock all that rococo apotheosis — 
at the moment when it was really great and sincere and leading the world, — 
the moment of the Grand Siécle and the Roi Soleil, and continue it when it — 
is utterly dead and meaningless and inapplicable, in the age of journalists 
and Johannesburg millionaires. Patriots still paint and draw and carve | 
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in the classical tradition ; and try to represent the colony of New South 
Wales as David would have represented the Republic. The Renaissance 
artists set the fashion of making Mars stand for war or Ceres for agri- 
culture. They did not believe in polytheism but they did believe in 
paganism, at least in the sense of classicism. But there is no reason why 
modern English artists should have adopted a paganism in which they not 
only had no religious but no zsthetic belief. If we must have paganism 
why not a new sort of paganism ; if we must have mythologies why not 
try some other myths ? Now there was never anything, for good or evil, 
that could be called classical in the spirit of the English adventure in the 
ends of the earth. There was nothing Republican ; there was nothing 
Roman ; there was nothing in that sense imperial. The Englishman was a 
traveller and a trader ; he did not really go forth to rule. The Englishman 
went forth, as in the old English song, ‘‘ foreign countries for to see ”’; 
and he generally liked to leave them foreign and even fantastic. Why should 
not the fantastic worlds he found be commemorated in art in something 
of that fantastic spirit ? Why should not some of the new artists who enjoy 
“* primitive ”’ painting let themselves go in the entirely new field of savage 
folk-lore ? We might have a series of great frescoes on the mythologies of 
the British Empire. We might have the walls covered with seven incom- 
patible creations of the world. I think the new artists would enjoy it ; 
perhaps they would enjoy it rather more than we should. But my meaning 
is not merely satiric ; I have even a vague vision of the thing done really 
well, the result of reading myself into something of the spirit and atmos- 
phere of these myths. I imagine it tinged, but not excessively, with the 
style and limitation of the local and tribal decorative arts ; the figures 
stiffened a little with that archaic spirit but sublimated to something 
finer. I imagine a certain amount of arbitrary colour, to make it at once 
strange and symbolic, but no tricks of representing barbarism by discord. 
I think there should be something of twilight, like a background of brown 
or grey, if only that the halo of the sun, appearing round so many heads of 
- monsters or heroes, should have something abrupt and absolute about its 
shafts or shattered rays. But the main matter of interest would be an 
entirely new range of subjects. Surely the New Zealander, even Macaulay’s 
New Zealander, instead of being bored with blatant posters about Whelps 
of the Lion, would be more interested in looking at the really important 
incident of Maui, the primeval hero, fishing the whole of New Zealand 
out of the sea with a hook, like some strange leviathan. Maui was a great 
character ; he hunted the wild sun when it careered madly about the sky 
and tamed the fiery monster to its present more regular daily habits. 
What a fresco! Instead of timidly attaching a half-heraldic kangaroo to 
an ancient Greek lady labelled “ Australia,’’ we might represent the real 
Australian legend of the dawn, in which a much more Australian lady 
rises every morning in a red kangaroo skin, from seeking her lover among 
the dead. I rather fancy it was Canadian Indians who told the story of how 
Yel, with remarkable rapidity, plastered the sun and moon and stars all 
20 
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over the sky ; and doubtless the artist could with equal rapidity plaster 
him and them all over the ceiling. 

But there is one savage myth that I should specially like to see saved by 
art from oblivion ; for it has a moral for all modern artists. I believe it has 
many forms ; but the Australian form of it is something like this. Once 
upon a time the whole earth was as dry.as the desert ; for all the waters of the 
world had been swallowed by a huge frog, who kept his wide mouth tight 
shut in a grimace of eternal gravity. All the creatures of God passed before 
him, moved with the modest ambition of making him laugh by their mere 
appearance. He endured the kangaroo ; he supported the penguin ; he 
stood out against the pelican ; he bore up against the rhinoceros. Most of 
these, I fear, would not figure in the Australian version ; but the principle 
is the same. Then an eel attempted to stand with simple and serious 
dignity on the tip of his tail ; and the great laughter came and the great 
waters came forth in cataracts, washing and refreshing the world. There 
are great pictorial possibilities in the dark mountain of the batrachian 
monster, heaving in the agony of solemnity ; and in the queer outlines of 
the grotesque procession. But there is much more than that in the dream 
of the divine deluge of laughter, without which the world is a wilderness 
and a valley of dry bones. And there is something of what I have called 
a moral in esthetic matters in that fancy about the funniest thing in the 
world ; something naturally light and limp and slender standing up stiff 
with pride. 

And if anybody does not understand this moral, as attached to this essay, 
perhaps it may be hinted at by repeating that our holiday in the Cannibal 
Islands has only been a holiday, and nothing more serious or pretentious ; 
and that when we sail back to England we may very probably find that the 
young men, the revolutionists, the realists, the really advanced and daring 
critics full of the ideas of the future, are bullying everybody about the 
rugged strength of Gray’s Elegy or possibly praising to the skies the 
beautiful blank verse of “‘ The Idylls of the King.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. DE LA MARE’S “ AUNTISHNESS”’ 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In his brilliant essay on Mr. de la Mare, Mr. J. B. Priestley has accomplished a 

remarkable feat in capturing so much of the essential yet scarcely to be defined “ perfume 
and most melodious twang ” which makes the creator of Miss M. a person distressingly 
elusive to the pen of critic or commentator. I would venture to suggest, however, 
one point which Mr. Priestley has overlooked, namely that curious quality which, in my own 
mind, I have always classified as Mr. de la Mare’s “ auntishness.” Every one of us is, I 
believe, in the habit of thus mentally classifying writers whose work is familiar and a consider- 
able acquaintance with the work of Mr. de la Mare serves only to confirm this impression. 
Throughout his writing there is a lingering suggestion of an old lady in the background, some- 
times a housekeeper or nurse, but more often one of those people whom the world at large 
addresses as Aunt. The relationships of parents and children find but small place in his 
books ; like so much else that is there to be found they are remembered things, a harking back 
to happiness that once has been and that now has gone. Again and again we find them, these 
quiet old ladies, themselves wrapped in the past, watching with kindly but careful eye over 
some boy or girl who finds reality in the bookshelves of a half forgotten room. May it not be 
that in this attitude of mind there lies some of the wistful secret which seems sometimes on the 
point of being told but which Mr. de la Mare has not yet granted us to share with him ? 

In this isolation, this cutting off of his characters from the normal past of most of us he 
achieves in the very beginnings of his stories an atmosphere which at once sets them apart, 
clear cut from the experience of the world at large and yet full of a pity and sweetness which 
no amount of sentimental writing could ever give-—Yours, etc. 

93, Fellows Road, N.W.3 C. NEVILLE BRAND. 


A DE LA MARE EPISODE 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—By a curious coincidence, two days after reading the article “ Mr. de la Mare’s 

Imagination,” in THE Lonpon Mercury for May, I bought for threepence a copy of 
Aubrey’s Miscellanies. 

There, in the chapter on Apparitions I found : “ Anno 1670, not far from Cirencester, 
was an apparition : being demanded, whether a good spirit, or a bad ? returned no answer, 
but disappeared with a curious perfume and most melodious twang. Mr. W. Lilly believes 


it was a fairy.”’—Yours, etc. 
Nine Acres, Stone Street, W. Canterbury. A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


ALL RIGHT 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Tue Lonpon Mercury has admitted to its columns the pestilent form alright : 

one would as soon expect to meet the word stunt in a revised edition of the prayer-book. 
I have waited for two months to see a protest from the Society for Pure English, or the editors 
of N.E.D. (to whom the word is known, but only as an obsolete medievalism), or from the 
spirit of Henry Bradley : but perhaps THE LONDON Mercury is not quite so widely read 
here and elsewhere, as one hoped it was. And so the protest, it seems, must come from one of 
the crowd.—Yours, etc. AM gee 


Charterhouse, Godalming. 
[It will be all right next time —Ep. L.M.] 
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(To the Editor of THz LonpoN MERcurY) 
GR notice on page 48 of your May article you state that in the year 1700 “ presses 


were in operation only in the three states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New Yor. aa 
Will you pardon me if I call your attention to the fact that a printing press, operated by 
Thomas Reading, was without much question in operation in 1700 in Annapolis, Maryland ? 
See Wroth, L.C., History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, Baltimore, 1922, pp. 20-24. On 
page 20 he gives facsimile of title page of Thomas Bray’s The Necessity of an Early Religion, 
the imprint of which reads “ Annapolis Printed by Order of the ASSEMBLY by Tho. 
Reading, for Evan Jones Bookseller, Anno Domini 1700.” Wroth also gives, in his first 
chapter, an account of the press of William Nuthead, who was printing in St. Mary’s City, 
Maryland, probably as early as 1686, but the earliest extant example of whose work is “ The 
Address of the Representatives of their Majestyes Protestant Subjects,” printed August 26, 
1689, a unique copy of which exists in the Public Record Office (London).—Yours, etc. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. GrorcE B. UTLEY. 


A PLEA FOR PAPER COVERS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcURY) 


IR,—With reference to Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s admirable letter on Careless Binding 

may I plead for a change in modern methods of book-production. So many of the books 
purchased by me during the last few years have shed their bindings, and so many, including 
expensive signed editions of well-known modern authors, and the productions of reputable 
private presses, have arrived from the bookseller with their backs badly broken, that I have 
come to wish that authors would insist on their work appearing in paper covers so that the 
public may be saved the expense of the machine binding. 

There are some books published every season that deserve a better production than the 
common cloth cover can give them, and the purchaser could use the money so saved in 
having these bound in leather by competent craftsmen. Moreover we should not feel so 
alan to cumber our limited shelf space with those books worth reading but not worth 

eeping. 

The machine binding is not the only source of annoyance to those who take a pride in their 
libraries. Good quality paper may be an economic impossibility, but there can be no excuse 
for the printers’ smudges and finger marks that occur much too frequently even in the most 
expensive productions.—Yours, etc. 

36, Elmwood Road, Chiswick. H. V. CoverDALe. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HESE pages are supposed to be devoted to bibliography, but that word 

is allowed by the editor to be loosely interpreted, and he has now handed 

me for noticea volume which should properly, I presume, be put under the 

heading of Iconography. I refer to Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s The T: itle-Page of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays: A Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait 
and the Stratford Monument (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.). It is one of the most 
curious freaks of fortune that we have no clear idea of the appearance of the greatest of 
all Englishmen, and if Mr. Spielmann in this study (which is expanded from a lecture 
delivered for the Shakespeare Association in celebration of the First Folio Tercen- 
tenary last year) has not proved, or attempted to prove, that either the Stratford bust 
or the Droeshout engraving is an admirable likeness of the poet, he has at least 
demonstrated, convincingly, the status of the bust and the engraving as the earliest 
extant portrayals of Shakespeare’s appearance. Of the two the bust—supposing it to 
be the original monument—is certainly the earlier, and one of the chief points in 
Mr. Spielmann’s book is the proof that the monument in Stratford Church is that 
originally erected and not, as has been argued, an eighteenth century reconstruction 
of it. The argument to the contrary is based on the two facts that (a) the engraving 
of the monument in Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, 1656, differs from its 
present state in many important particulars ; and (6) that some work is known to have 
been done on the monument in the year 1749. Mr. Spielmann, however, makes it 
quite clear that Dugdale and his engravers—Hollar and others—were often wildly 
inaccurate, and that all the work that was done in 1749 was a repainting of the bust. 
He shows, further, that in 1723 George Vertue made an engraving which shows the 
monument substantially as it is to-day. So that the theory of the 1749 reconstruction 
must be abandoned, and we can feel certain that the Stratford monument remains 
to-day pretty much what it was when, at some date between 1716 and 1723, it was 
erected, and seen by the poet’s widow. The case of the Droeshout engraving on the 
title-page of the first folio is different. There is no question of that having been 
tampered with. The only question is as to whether the engraving was done from the 
“‘ Flower Portrait ” of Shakespeare, or vice-versa. This is a more technical point 
than the other, but to a lay mind Mr. Spielmann seems to make good his case, which 
is, in essence, that certain features, common to most copies of the engraving and to the 
painting, are absent from the earlier state of the former (of which three copies are known) 
and that therefore the order of production must have been as follows : proof state of 
the engraving—ordinary state of the engraving—Flower portrait. There are many 
other points discussed in this book, which makes most interesting reading and has 
been admirably produced (with forty-seven photographic plates) by the Oxford 


University Press. 
| HAVE several times, in these notes, mentioned the series called The Centaur 


Bibliographies of Modern American Authors, and published by The Centaur Book- 
shop, of Philadelphia. Of this series the third volume has now been published, and is 
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A Bibliography of the Writings of James Branch Cabell, compiled by Mr. Guy Holt. 
Mr. Cabell himself writes an introduction headed About These Books, in which he 
says that “I . . . cannot but view these first editions with distaste, even shudder- 
ingly, as abortions begotten by the depravity of the compositor upon the incom- 
petence of the author. The emotions roused in me by a first edition of Beyond Life 
or of the revised Cords of Vanity are, in fact, not the sort of thing that can be printed. 
Probably a good many authors feel that way, but the misprints that rouse their fury 
only—need it be said ?—excite the pleasure of the book collector. According to Mr. 
Holt’s bibliography Mr. Cabell has written twenty-nine books (including revised 
versions) beginning with The Eagle’s Shadow in 1904 and ending with The High 
Place in November last. He has also contributed to ten volumes, mainly the work of 
other persons. There is, moreover, a list of nearly a hundred contributions to 
periodicals. I will give no statistics as to my own reading of Mr. Cabell’s writings. 
Those collectors who delight in small differences of “ issue” will find this biblio- 
graphy highly attractive, for of the very first book of all (for example) five different 
states are described. It only remains for me to add that this bibliography is issued in 
an edition of five hundred numbered copies, price $2.50 each. 


A Piet are many people who regard Municipal public libraries as dreary places, 
where seedy individuals consult the “ situations vacant ’’ columns of the daily 
press and little that can really be called literature is to be found. This is a view which, 
though prevalent, is happily now without much justification, and I wish that those 
persons who cling to it could see some of the excellent little magazines issued by the 
more intelligently conducted libraries. An admirable example of this type of periodical 
is the Readers’ Bulletin, issued every two months by the Coventry Public Libraries. 
The May-June number of this is now before me, and the first thing that strikes me 
about it is its very low price—one penny to Coventry residents and twopence to others 
(eighteen pence per annum, post free)—and this for an illustrated octavo of thirty-six 
pages in brown wrappers of good quality. The contents are also eminently suitable 
to its purpose. There is an annotated list (ten pages) of books on photography and 
cinematography which are in the libraries, with a note giving particulars of the 
Coventry Photographic Club. Then there are three pages of select books on Internal 
Combustion Engines, and there are two pages describing the contents of a series of 
extracts of newspaper reports of the recent C.O.P.E.C., which has been got together 
by the Librarian and placed in the reference library for the use of students. There is a 
list (fourteen pages) of recent additions to the libraries, each entry having a short note 
indicating the nature of the book. Finally, there is a short account of the career and 
writings of Mr. Masefield, a portrait of him, and a list of such of his books, and such 
books and articles about him, as the libraries possess. The whole paper seems to me 
very well balanced in the appeal its contents make to various types of readers—most 
of them, perhaps, in much need of guidance—and those who conduct it are greatly 
to be congratulated on their enterprise. It is cheering to think that there are other 
towns doing the same sort of thing, and, I understand, doing it well. 


I HAVE received a copy of Captain William Jaggard’s General Index to Book- 
Auction Records, for the decade 1902-1912 (London: Henry Stevens, Son & 
Stiles, Stratford-on-Avon : Shakespeare Press. £3 3s.). What is to be said of a book 
of this kind ? Nothing, I fear, that can be commensurate with the labour which it 
must have entailed to compile. When a reviewer has said of an index that it exists, and 
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that, so far as a brief and random checking can test it, it does what it sets out to do, 
he has said all. Only those who frequently refer to the back volumes of Book Auction 
Records can know how much needed this Index is ; and only those who shall have used 
the Index over a fairly long period will be able to say how fully this book satisfies that 
need. That the book was badly wanted, I can myself vouch. That time and use will 
prove the excellence of Captain Jaggard’s work I have no doubt. I can therefore only 
congratulate him on finishing what must have been an onerous task, and hope (I trust 
not too cruelly) that he is already at work on its successor. Before I quit this subject 
I may mention that Messrs. Stevens, Son & Stiles have just issued the concluding part 
of the twentieth volume of Book-Auction Records. This part covers the London Sales 
held in July and August of last year. There are nearly three thousand entries, and 
there is an index to the four parts of the volume. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


9 aR books from the sale of the recently-dispersed portions of Mr. S. R. 
Christie-Miller’s Britwell Library have been acquired by the British Museum. 
‘The following is a list of them, the numbers being those of the sale catalogues :— 


First Catalogue. 
65. James Bellot. The French Methode, wherein is contained a perfite order of 
Grammer for the French tongue. London. 8vo. 1588. 
193. William Crashaw (father of Richard Crashaw). The Complaint or Dialogue, 
_ betwixt the Soule and the Body of a damned Man. London. 12mo. 1632. 
194. Robert Crofts. The Lover: or, Nuptiall Love. Written by Robert Crofts to 
please himselfe. London. 8vo. 1638. 
The collation of this copy does not agree with that which was in the Huth 
collection. ; 
367. Gulielmus Gratarolus. The Castel of Memorie . . . Englished by Willyam 
’ Fulwood. London. 8vo. 1562. 
380. A. de Guevara. Familiar Epistles... Translated ...by Edward Hellows. 
London. 4to. 1574. 
A beautiful copy of the first edition in the original vellum-gilt. 
557. The last part of the Mirrour for Magistrates. Newly corrected and enlarged. 
London. 4to. 1578. 
This copy, which is made up from two copies belonging to Heber, is 
apparently the only known complete copy of this edition, in which Humfrey, 
Duke of Gloucester and Elinour Cobham appear for the first time. (See The 
Library. Vol. II. No. 3. December, 1922). . 
601. The Parallel: An Essay on Friendship, Love and Marriage. London. 4to. 
1689. Anonymous. In Verse. 
621. J. F. Picus de Mirandula. Lyfe, etc. London. 4to. n.d. [1509-13]. 
No other copy of this seems to be known. It was translated by Sir Thomas 
More, and is his first production. It is also the first book printed by John 


Rastell. 
. Sternholde and Hopkins. Foure score and seven Psalmes of David. London. 


16mo. 1561. 7 
An edition intermediate between the first and the first complete editions. 
856. Xenophon. Treatise of Householde (translated out of the Greek tung into 
English by Gentian Heruet). London. 8vo. n.d. [1573]. 
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Second Catalogue. 


276. The Hon. Edward Howard. Poems and Essays. By a gentleman of Quality. 
London. 8vo. 1674. 
353. Martial. Epigrams, Englished with some other pieces. London, 8vo. 1695. 
A Book of New Epigrams. By the same hand that translated Martial. 
London. 8vo. 1695. 
The two volumes bound together. Apparently the anonymous translator’s 
own copies, with his manuscript corrections pasted in. He may have been a 
parson in Wiltshire, to judge from slight internal indications in the original 
poems. 


Before I leave the subject of the recent acquisitions of our public libraries, I may 
mention that it has been stated in the Press that the series of letters from Sir Walter 
Scott to Lord Melville (referred to in these notes last month) was purchased (for £280) 
by Messrs. Quaritch on behalf of a public library, which was not particularised. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE number 81, issued by Messrs. Henry Sotheran, of 43, Picca- 

dilly, W.1, is devoted to the library of books on British Ornithology formed by 
Major W. H. Mullins, and to some other ornithological books. Major Mullins’s 
library contains about 3,000 volumes, used by him in compiling his Bibliography of 
British Ornithology, 1917, and his Geographical Bibliography of the same subject (1920). 
Some very rare early books are included, beginning with Yarrell’s copy of William 
Turner’s Avium Praecipuarum ... Historia, printed at Cologne in duodecimo 
in 1544. This book gives the first known list of British birds, and Messrs. Sotheran 
ask £65 for this copy. Modern works are, of course, also here in plenty. Ornitholo- 
gists should certainly see this catalogue. 


R. ARTHUR ROGERS, of 32, The Gardens, Monkseaton, Northumberland, 

has just issued his fifth catalogue. Mr. Rogers deals chiefly in the first editions 
of modern authors. Among the books which he offers I notice a copy of Mrs. Meynell’s 
Preludes, 8vo., 1875, for £2 5s. There are several of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s first 
editions, of which A Book of Caricatures, folio, 1907, is priced £4 125. 6d., The Second 
Childhood of Fohn Bull, folio, 1911, £3 7s. 6d., and an inscribed copy of A Christmas 
Garland, 1912, {£5 15s. Among the less recent books in this list are a first edition of the 
first series of Charles Dickens’s Sketches by Boz, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1836, in the original 
cloth (£60), and a first edition of Thomas Gray’s Odes, quarto, printed at Strawberry 
Hill in 1757, complete with the half-title, for £25. 


ATALOGUE number 215, being the eighth part of their current chronological 

list of old English literature, has now been published by Messrs. Pickering 
& Chatto, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. The years covered are 
from 1673 to 1685. Many interesting Restoration plays are included ; among them 
several Shakespearean adaptations such as Nahum ‘Tate’s King Lear, 1681 (£15 1 5.) 
and Richard I, 1681 (also £15 15s.) ; Sir William Davenant’s Macbeth, 1674 (£35) : 
Thomas Shadwell’s Timon of Athens, 1678 ({10 10s.) ; and Dryden’s Troilus and 
Cressida, 1679 (£16 16s.). All these are quartos and first editions. Other dramatists 
represented are Elkanah Settle, Aphra Behn, Thomas Otway, Nat Lee, Sir George 
Etheridge, ‘Thomas Duppet, John Crowne and William Wycherley. 
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M3: R. D. STEEDMAN, of 17, Saville Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has sent me a 
copy of his 42nd list. This contains—as becomes the catalogue of a Newcastle 
bookseller—several Bewick items, including one very rare one, the Specimens of 
Wood Engraving by Thomas and Fohn Bewick, octavo, 1798. Mr. Steedman’s copy is 
in the original wrappers, and its price is a guinea ; unfortunately, however, the impres- 
sions are described as poor ones. Other Newcastle artists whose work is to be found 
in this list are Joseph Crawhall and T. M. Richardson. A copy of the first edition, 
octavo, 1785, of Captain Francis Grose’s curious Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, is priced twenty-five shillings. 


HE latest list (number 323) to be issued by Messrs. Dobell from their shop at 

77, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, begins witha selection of books from the library of 
the late Dr. Morris F. Cock. These include a large number of modern Shakespearean 
books. In the later part of the catalogue I notice a copy of John Minshen’s The Guide 
into the Tongues, first edition, folio, 1617, for £1 10s. This book is interesting as being 
the first book with a printed list of subscribers. Another attractive and more valuable 
book is the first edition, 1751, of Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, in four volumes, 
octavo. The price of this is £18. 


SMALL list (number 115) of classical books of the 16th to 18th centuries comes 

from Messrs. Dulau & Co., of 34-36, Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W.r1. 
Most of the books are very inexpensive, for this is a kind of literature (unpopular, 
for some reason, with most collectors), in which an intelligent buyer may make many 
delightful purchases at a very small cost. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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~BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE ARTS OF THE BOOK 


T’ would be hard to find elsewhere within the same compass so compact and so 

complete a manual on the history of book-production as the little Guide to an 

Exhibition of the Arts of the Book, which is being held during the present summer 

at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The exhibition itself must 
be a notable one, and the names of the exhibitors and the exhibits themselves alike 
show that if American collectors are taking across the Atlantic so many of our 
greatest bibliographical treasures, they are sometimes ready to share with other 
booklovers at least some of the privileges of possession. Instead of a detailed catalogue 
of the exhibits, this Guide to the Exhibition has been compiled by Mr. Ivins, the 
curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum. In less than a hundred well-printed 
pages, illustrated by fifty photographic reproductions, he surveys a great part of the 
history of book-productions from the papyrus rolls of classical times down to the 
books printed at the Kelmscott and Vale Presses. For usefulness the Guide is comparable 
to the excellent Guide to the Exhibition of Printed Books in the King’s Library issued 
by the British Museum ; but Mr. Ivins describes illuminated manuscripts as well 
as printed books, and he writes about French and English illustrated books of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with some fulness of detail and with special 
authority. In his account of early printed books he still gives currency to the 
“ tradition ” that Aldus’s italic type was meant to imitate the handwriting of Petrarch, 
although the poet’s handwriting is unlike the type. In his Printing Types Mr. Updike 
notes how the “ picturesque fib ”’ seems to have been founded on a phrase used by 
Aldus in his colophon to the 1501 edition of Petrarch’s Cose Volgari—‘ tolto con 
sommissima diligenza dallo scritto di mano medesima del poeta ’’—which refers to the 
text and not to the type. The chapter on “‘ Bindings ”’ is illustrated with reproductions 
of splendid specimens from the collection of Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff and the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. It is odd to read that “ the real history of book-binding began with 
the introduction of morocco and gold tooling at the end of the fifteenth century in 
Venice and Florence.” 


THE BOOK EXHIBITION AT THE MEDICI GALLERY 


HE Exhibition of Books printed in 1923, which the Bibliographical Society 
arranged at the Medici Gallery in Grafton Street during June, though not of 
sensational interest, should be of very real service to those publishers and printers who 
have been able to study intelligently the production of the specimen books there shown. 
If, as it is hoped, the exhibition is to be held annually, it would add much to its interest 
if the exhibits might be arranged in such a way that they might be examined instead of 
merely looked at through the protecting glass. Books in a glass case are no more 
satisfying to a book-lover than the good things in a pastry-cook’s window to a hungry 
ragamuffin. ‘They must be handled and felt—I had almost written smelt—before 
their qualities can be appraised ; and the sight of a single opening affords but a 
glimpse of the workmanship which has made the book. 
The interest of the exhibition lies especially in this—that the books are mostly 
examples of everyday printing and binding, conditioned, as most books are, by the 
exigencies of the market. ‘The variety and individuality shown in their production 
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prove how much scope for judgment and good taste on the part of the publisher and 
his printer is afforded in the choice of printing and paper of even the cheapest editions. 
Indeed, the necessity of cheapness is a condition which may call forth excellencies of 
its own. Amongst these cheaper books I should like to mention an edition of Jane 
Austen, published by Mr. Martin Secker, which has qualities of readableness and 
good taste which are wanting from many of the more sumptuous works. 

By far the finest volume shown is the splendid edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
which is the latest of the great folios which Mr. St. John Hornby has printed at his 
Ashendene Press. The stanzas, printed in double columns, show on the facing pages 
all the precision of well-drilled soldiers in fours. The heavy ‘‘ Subiaco ” type is 
lightened by blue initials and by the pure vermilion used for the rubrication. Rivalling 
The Faerie Queene in beauty,butthe very antipodes to it in every other quality, is a 
very dainty volume of poems printed by Mr. Bruce Rogers, an octavo printed from 
small, heavily leaded type, with festooned borders to the pages. There are other 
examples of American printing, showing a sureness and dignity in the arrangement of 
the pages which is wanting from many of our English efforts. They bear testimony to 
the value of the lead given by such fine printers as Mr. Bruce Rogers and Mr. Updike 
and to the wholesome influence and broad outlook of the American printing schools, 
which seem to afford such excellent training in book production. The Riccardi Press 
shows a beautiful copy of Swinburne’s Azalanta in Calydon printed on vellum. 


JENSON AND ALDUS 


HE current number of The Monotype Recorder, dated January and February, 

1924, was printed at the Cambridge University Press ; and its special purpose is 
to show fully the Monotype version of the type used by Aldus for his Poliphilus in 
1499, and of the italic which has been cut for use with it. I have already shown 
specimens of these interesting types, and those of my readers who would know more 
about their history and character should read what Mr. Stanley Morison has to say 
in their praise in this number of the Recorder. Mr. Morison is fond of inventing labels 
for types of different periods. Just as the old manuals of architecture would divide 
English architectural remains into ‘‘ Norman,” “ Early English,” “ Decorated,” and 
so on, he suggests such classifications as “‘ incunabula,” “ venetian,” ~ O10 faces. 
And he likes not merely to trace kinship but to make out a sort of family tree of the 
types used by different printers. In the law-courts, I believe, a judge will not admit 
mere facial resemblance as valid evidence for the paternity of a child ; and we may 
use the same kind of caution in tracing the paternity of types. It is not safe toargue 
that Garamond had before him the Poliphilus of Aldus in designing his type merely 
because Garamond’s type has features in common with Aldus’s—the horizontal 
stroke of the C, the full tail of the R, and the slightly spread supports of the M, or the 
relatively short upper-case letters—for most of these features will be found in other 
roman letters, whether written or printed, of about the same date as the Polphilus. 
In those days, I take it, the printer or typefounder who wanted to cut a new type did 
not as a rule take somebody else’s type as a model (though doubtless he did some- 
times), copying it with or without modifications or improvements of his own. We 
only do that nowadays because the practice of lettering—so far as printers and 
typefounders take any cognisance of it—is no longer a living craft. Until it becomes 
so once more, the typefounders will go on tinkering with existing types or reviving 
old ones without ever arriving at wholly satisfactory letters. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE APRICOT TREE. By Currorp Bax. Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
CASSANDRA IN TROY. By Joun Mavrocorpato. Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


fy Pic tcae two plays were put on by the Fortune Players, who seem to have less 
dramatic talent at their command than some of the producing societies, but are to 
be commended for their determination to give the test of the stage to young play- 
wrights. 

Mr. Bax’s play is a very slight thing founded on a story which crops up here and 
there in medizval literature, especially (unless my memory betrays me) in Boccaccio 
and Chaucer. The scene is a garden in Venice ; the characters are the old jealous 
husband, the young skittish wife ; and the handsome lover. The lover gets up the 
tree and affects to see the oddest sights ; the old man’s curiosity is aroused and he 
climbs the tree to test its magical qualities ; he sees the wife and the lover embracing 
and comes down howling with rage ; he is then assured, to his satisfaction and com- 
fort, that the tricksy tree has behaved as usual and that nothing whatever has happened. 
The anecdote needed, and had, some slight toning down. Mr. Bax has very gracefully 
and neatly adapted it to the stage ; even though it was not very well acted, it kept the 
audience laughing ; and in good hands it should go better still. This was a prelude 
to the major item in the bill, Mr. John Mavrogordato’s play, “‘poetical’’ in conception 
and language, though it was not in verse, about the Fall of Troy. The nature and aims 
of this work, as well as its defects, are of such a character that I may be pardoned for 
dwelling on it. 

There was no doubt about it: it was an attempt at what some people call “a 
literary play,” and others ‘‘ poetical drama,” and it demonstrated again what has often 
been demonstrated before, that no amount of loftiness of conception and feeling, and 
no refinement of language will suffice if the sense of the stage is deficient. It was a 
pleasure, of course, to listen to good English. Mr. Mavrogordato a little overdid the 
poetical clichés : we heard too much, at unsuitable moments, of green meadows and 
flowers : any of the characters, from the Greek kings downwards, being liable, when 
something ought to have been going on, to interrupt the action with sentimental 
metaphor or reminiscence about the hills of home. These things take longer to hear 
than they do to read: the stage magnifies their weaknesses tenfold. Nevertheless, a 
little elimination of these, and there would be nothing to offend in the actual words. 
The grandeur of the theme, too, in spite of the defects in handling, came through. 
The story of Troy’s last night is one of the great stories of the world, and Mr. Mavro- 
gordato has seen that. We begin with Cassandra rejecting the hand of Apollo and 
receiving the fatal gift of prophecy : then in sequence we hear of (but do not see) the 
wooden horse, we listen to the Royal house rejoicing over the apparent flight of the 
Greeks, the alarm sounds, the fighting in the streets is reported, the Greeks approach 
nearer and nearer, they break in and kill Priam, the Trojan women are assembled for 
their voyage into captivity, they sing a lament and are marched slowly off by their 
armoured masters. There is certainly a great drama in it ; and the associations of it 
all, the magic name of Helen, the phantoms of Hector and Achilles, are of great 
assistance to anyone who touches it. But Mr Mavrogordato had not, when he wrote 
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it, learnt to realise the necessities of the theatre. The murder of old Priam, however 
handled, could not help achieving its effect of pathos and of horror ; in one other 
place Mr. Mavrogordato’s own invention produced a fine dramatic effect. Cassandra 
is in the inmost and topmostshrine of the palace, rapt in second sight. Asthe Greeks 
outside break through the door and fight their way step by step up the staircase, she 
describes everything as it occurs : each blow, the fall of each of her fighting brothers, 
the irresistible awful approach, right up to the climax when the flood of armed and 
shouting men pours in. The pageant of the women also was effective ; a forlorn band 
grouped very much after the manner of the late Lord Leighton, they made their 
impression inevitably by the mere force of their sex and situation. Even here a lapse 
caused by lack of feeling for the theatre let the scene down heavily. The chorus of 
women, in the ancient manner, were bemoaning their prospects in exile. They would 
be the slaves of shepherds. ‘‘ In the morning,” they all chanted with emphasis and in 
perfect unison, “‘ we shall bake his bread and in the evening we shall boil his onions.” 
No doubt perfectly correct ; reading, we should take it in all soberness ; you have only 
to imagine it recited by a large band of women in the middle of a tragic scene to realise 
that it is impossible in a modern theatre. 

Beyond these episodes everything was far too slow and drawn out. The long con- 
versations did not help the action forward : we simply had to settle in our seats and 
wait for the author to “ get on with the work” while personage after personage 
expounded his or her memories, aspirations, resentments, opinions and fears. The 
atmosphere of doom, which should have been omnipresent and oppressive, was only 
intermittently felt ; shocks and excitements were rare, and even the god appeared 
without making much of a sensation. And all this occurred through a lack of connec- 
tion between what the author meant to do and what he actually did. Mr. Mavro- 
gordato dimly saw the great drama in his theme, but could not translate it into terms 
of the stage. This is often the fate of the poetic and intellectual writer for the theatre. 
He thinks more of his backgrounds than of his movement ; he forgets that the atten- 
tion cannot be allowed to flag in the theatre, that too much introspection and dis- 
cussion is out of place there ; he tends often to get drugged by the sound of pretty 
sentences that are well enough in print but sound unreal when spoken. Yet we can 
never have a great drama unless the same class of persons who made the Greek and the 
Elizabethan theatres illustrious are attracted back to the stage, given their experience 
of the stage, and allowed to learn from their mistakes. 


J. C. SQUIRE 


A correspondent writes : Although the politics of the Comédie Francaise ought not 
to be the concern of the London public, which is annually privileged to see Mme. Sorel 
and her associates at the New Oxford Theatre, nevertheless one cannot suppress the 
hope that the recent effort to abolish the Reading Committee of that institution will 
result in abrogating its functions altogether. It cannot be denied that the choice of 
modern plays has been almost uniformly unhappy, and that the famous theatre would 
have no raison d’etre were it not for its intelligent presentation of the classic French 
drama. Modern plays are more wisely chosen and better acted in the little theatres 
of the boulevards and Montmartre than in the huge porticoed building in the Rue de 
Richelieu. 

The recent two weeks’ season at the New Oxford Theatre was an excellent illus- 
tration of this fact. There was a dash and spirit in Le Misanthrope which made the old 
comedy sparkle ; the acting was of that finished excellence which one has been taught 
to associate with the Comédie Francaise, and which one would expect to find in 
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no other company playing Moliére. Mme. Sorel was, allowing for rather more years 
than the dramatist conceived in his heroine, the perfect Céliméne, poised, dynamic, 
dominant ; and her company rendered each part, down to the smallest, with the finish 
and detail which is the boast of the Frenchstate theatre. The rhymed verse was spoken 
with an ease that robbed it of tedium, and with a charm that made its artificiality 
more precious than the most natural prose. okt 

And against that was Lorsqu’on Aime, by André Pascal, a play whose selection is 
almost an argument against a State-fostered playhouse. Almost any spectacle one 
might select from the commercial theatres would be sure of more literary or dramatic 
merit ; and the actors speedily fell into the commonplace level of their vehicle. 
That this is not an exception but the rule I can testify from an observation of similar 
performances of modern things at the home of the company in Paris. On the whole 
such a performance is less entertaining than the sometimes ridiculous exaggeration 
which the Comédie Frangaise can be guilty of in the posturing and bombast of 
Hernani. 

But, after all, how they can act Moliére and Racine ! ; 

Like the French company, the Yiddish players might have improved their selection 
of plays for presentation. There is this to be said for them, however, that they judged 
their own capacities better. Lacking the superb restraint of which first-rate French 
actors are capable, these actors wisely went in for the gloom, wretchedness and 
misery which they best of all know how to portray. I saw only one of the plays, 
Tevye, the Dairyman, an adaptation of a story by Sholom Alechem, a revered author 
of his race, who died several years ago. It concerns the tragedy of a Jewish family, 
whose youngest daughter runs off to marry a Gentile. The atmosphere is skilfully 
laid, the family living only on sufferance in the Russian village, always under the threat 
of expulsion or pogrom ; the former actually takes place in the end. One is made to 
realise how tightly the bonds of family are drawn in the face of all this external hos- 
tility, and how overwhelming a matter is desertion to the enemy. Nevertheless the 
play probably could not stand on its own. Only the extraordinary realism of the acting 
gives it its poignancy ; and the long periods of unrestrained emotion, verging often 
on hysteria, would soon fall into absurdity, were not the stalwart figure of Maurice 
Swartz as Tevye, the father, present to give them body and significance. His was the 
supreme test of the actor—to take the emotions which the playwright intended but 
was unable to present adequately, and to give them integrity, direction and artistic 
sincerity. It is perhaps a pity that Yiddish players generally are unable to escape 
from themes of desolation, but within their limitations they are generally satisfactory, 
and in this case in high degree satisfying. 
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erin ARTS 


SALON DE 1924. Paris 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. Burlington House 


T can be said in favour of this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy that it is 

better than the Paris Salon. It is also very much less tiring to visit. In the 

Academy one usually recognises a room when entering it again. In the Salon one 

tends to go round and round: for the pictures are all very much the same and do 
not furnish definite landmarks. The confusion is increased by the fact that every other 
picture is decorated by some “‘ mention honorable.” In fact one leaves the Salonina 
state of desperation about Academies, convinced that they are a public nuisance and 
should be abolished, as they assist only the mercenary and parasitic artists and 
thoroughly demoralise public taste. The impression left by the Burlington House 
Exhibition is less depressing. It is true that there are a good many paintings for which 
it is difficult to see any justification ; at the same time there are many others which 
might well be included in a more satisfactory and representative exhibition of the same 
size. It is, of course, a debatable point whether such large exhibitions are desirable, 
but it might be impossible to make them smaller without excluding many pictures 
with an equal claim to that of the majority included. 

The fault of the Academy is not its size, or the comparative unimportance of most 
of its exhibits, but that it is small minded and satisfied with a bourgeois sense of 
elegance and polish : it is taken in by a little smart pictorial tailoring and an elegant 
coiffure, and sets too high a value on these external and superficial qualities. It prefers 
an inadequate picture that is adequately ‘‘ faked ”’ to a good picture that is straight- 
forward and simple, and devoid of those affectations which are consciously or uncon- 
sciously designed to create an immediate, though illusory, charm. And so the really 
original and inspired work takes place outside the Academy, just as it does outside, 
very far outside, the Paris Salon. al 

It may be asked what is there to put in the place of the paintings by Connard, 
Clausen, Cameron, Sims and Orpen ; for even ifthey are not all that is to be desired, is 
there anything produced to-day which can be exalted above them ? That, however, 
is not quite the point. The mere fact of a lack of good work does not justify satis- 
faction with inferior work, particularly that smug self-complacency of which the 
Academy is redolent. Of course the matter takes on a very different aspect if it is held 
that Cameron and Clausen and their colleagues are first-class artists. ‘That in my 
opinion is a mistaken view. The point is not capable of proof as ordinarily understood, 
although it is possible to indicate certain reasons and principles. Clausen works up 
his pictures with only a thin basis of real, though derivative, feeling. Cameron stereo- 
types or generalises a sentiment inherent in some form or colour, taking unfair advan- 
tage of our sensitiveness to height or to contrasts of clear, soft colour. Connard plays 
cleverly with many second-hand themes and at the moment is contriving pleasant varia- 
tions on French eighteenth century tapestry designs. The novelty is simply in the 
fresh combination of elements and not in their intrinsic and individual qualities. 

At the same time I do not admit that there is nothing to compete with the work of 
these eminent modern academicians. There are quite a number of painters whose 
work contains, if only in flashes, just that touch of inspiration and individuality which is 
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fundamentally lacking in all the academicians except Augustus John. Henry Lamb 


and Stanley Spencer, whose work forms the subject of the two latest volumes in 
Messrs. Benn’s series on modern English painters, are two admirable instances.* 
Henry Lamb’s painting is well-known and widely admired; unfortunately to the 
majority Stanley Spencer is only known as an artist with almost an obsession for 
archaistic figures, and for a kind of religious symbolism, and if one expresses admira- 
tion for his paintings no amount of qualification of this admiration seems to dispel the 
impression that one holds those “modern” theories which permit uncouth deforma- 
tions of the human body and of other natural shapes. As a matter of fact approval of 
Stanley Spencer’s figures would not necessarily imply acceptance of these theories, 
because he lives in a world very much of his own, and aloof from current movements, 
and his figure compositions are guided rather by a personal predilection for early 
religious painting than by any influence, either of modern aesthetic theories or of 
French art to which he is probably most antipathetic. 

However, I do not admire Spencer’s figure compositions. They seem to me to fail 
in their aim at expressing an intensity of feeling, and to bea trifle ludicrous and affected. 
I think, therefore that the writer of the introduction, whose initials are identical with 
those of a former advocate of the school of Wyndham Lewis, is altogether wrong in 
centring attention on the large compositions and in brushing aside the landscapes as 
unimportant bye-products. Fundamentally this view seems to be due to the familiar 
theoretical distinction between ‘“‘ imaginative’”’ compositions and studies from 
“ nature ”’ or “ realistic ” painting, a distinction which has been responsible for endless 
critical fallacies and prejudices, and a great deal of artificial and forced painting on the 
part of artists. I suspect that it is this which has influenced another gifted young 
artist, Mr. Mark Gertler, in attempting carefully arranged, semi-classical compositions 
which are really foreign to his thoroughly realistic imagination. I doubt whether it has 
influenced Spencer himself, who has other than purely aesthetic pre-occupations. 
Nevertheless the result is very much the same. The artist’s intellect or understanding 
is at work in his figures, creating symbolical gestures and movements, but not his 
imagination, which, paradoxically, is far more active in his realistic landscapes. It 
may be that without that very definite religious enthusisam which overflows into the 
inexpressive symbolism of the figures, Mr. Spencer would never have been able to 
give us those glimpses of passionately lovely landscape, which constitute the living 
back ground for his marionettes. But this does not alter the fact that the expression, 
and in that sense the reality, of the religious outlook is, at any rate in the pictures, 
incomplete. 


PAINTINGS BY PAUL NASH. The Leicester Galleries 


Mr. Paul Nash’s recent painting recalls the work of the Frenchmen Dufrésne and 
Dufy. There may not be any direct influence, but he is at any rate going in the same 
direction, adapting to his own purposes the peculiar simplifications of Cezanne’s 
watercolours. He also shows the same faith in the reduction of his natural shapes to 
geometrical forms ; his trees sometimes become triangles or segments of circles, and 
his human bodies consist of sections of cylinders and cubes. The result is not 
expressive, and often spoils an otherwise interesting picture, and the method is sus- 
piciously like a short cut, an evasion of careful individual observation and drawing. 
This hurried search for the essence of forms is combined with a weakness for 
symbolism. A complete instance of this weakness is the painting of “‘ Spring ”: a 


*Contemporary British Artists. Ernest Benn Ltd. 8/6 each vol. 
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badly drawn portion of a woman’s torso stuck into the flowering ground. Counter- 
balancing these vicious tendencies there is, in the three pictures, “‘ The Pond,” 
“ Mirror and Window,” and “ Sandling Park” an appeal to something deeper than a 
dilettante sense of delicacy and simplification or a taste for literary symbolism, an 
appeal to the whole personality. Here Mr. Nash reveals an experience in which there 
flickers a new emotion, and he no longer distorts the natural world because he is really 
expressing a feeling about it. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By CuarLes Marriott. Chapman 
& Hall. 21s. net. 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By Cyrit Davonport. Methuen. 6s. net. 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Edited by S.C. Ramsay. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 


R. MARRIOTT’S book will be interesting to all, whether they know much or 

little about architecture. It will probably be widely bought and read ; it seems cer- 
tain that it will have a marked influence on public opinion. In this Mr. Marriott has 
voluntarily accepted a big responsibility. He will hear his views restated in railway 
carriages and drawing rooms and wherever else architecture is discussed, It is good 
to know that the responsibility of thus forming modern opinions about architecture 
rests with one who knows what he is talking of. 

There are, however, pages where a footnote indicating a complementary line of 
thought would not come amiss. For instance the author in illustrating the merits of 
Liverpool Cathedral makes comparison with the late Mr. Bentley’s great church at 
Westminster. He leads his reader toward the belief that the former is the finer work 
of the two. It can be shown that the Roman Cathedral is more truly an expression of 
unaffected building than is the “‘ free interpretation of the Gothic style at Liverpool.” 
Westminster Cathedral is not a study in a style but a live building whose decorative 
parts and some structural members were given the likeness of an earlier manner. At 
Westminster the style forms are superficial ; without them the cathedral is still a fine 
example of every day building methods ; in Professor Lethaby’s words it is “‘ really 
modern.” Its beauty and simple directness make one wonder at Mr. Bentley’s power. 
In considering Liverpool Cathedral one is impressed by the skill and knowledge of 
Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott, and is aware that though he does not affect to reproduce the 
work of a definite period he is making a full-sized study in the Gothic style. Mr. 
Marriott’s own words taken from a later chapter may be applied to work of this kind, 
“The truth seems to be that in artistic matters you cannot successfully make aims of 
what were originally consequences.” The difference between these two buildings 
lies, then, in the motive which inspired the architects. The one rises from the 
desire to build a Gothic cathedral: yet the Gothic manner was the consequence of a 
civilization that no longer exists. The other was built because a cathedral was wanted. 
There was no qualifying adjective or, if there was one, it was not stressed. There was 
a clear wish to build in the most convenient and natural way. 

Mr. Marriott devotes the first eight chapters of his book to general questions, such 
as, What is Architecture ? What is the effect of the materials used and of the 
surroundings in which a building is to stand. He writes clearly about Decoration 
and the more recent history of Architecture. He seems to accept the conscious 
use of style as though it were inevitable. Some may wish, as I do, that he had 
not confused his consideration of the buildings he describes by this hampering con- 
dition. The last fourteen chapters are directly about modern architecture under 
such headings as ecclesiastical, civic and commercial. A large number of photographs 
are reproduced in illustration of the buildings he mentions. 
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The book has in it many compact and expressive sentences : ‘“ The truth is you 
cannot get an A.1 architecture out of a C.3 civilisation.” The reverse of this seems 
to mean that where an A.1 architecture is found, there must have been an A.1 
civilisation. “ The common talk about religious inspiration of Gothic is merely an 
attempt to damn with faint praise, as if you said a man could not paint but loved 
nature.” 

“ With the best will in the world it is impossible to be very enthusiastic about 
modern commercial architecture.” This may make some wonder if the “ best will ” 
has influenced the descriptions of buildings, in others parts of the book. That at 
least is a kind way of approaching the subject, and Mr. Marriott may be trusted not to 
_ forget his respect for the art in his desire to be generous to the designers. 

ne The classical orders might be called the diplomatic language of architecture.” 

‘The only new ‘ idea’ which new Regent Street expresses is that of our abject 
sub-service to our commercial system.”’ I like also “‘ The public exists for shops—as 
shop fodder.” 

Somewhere I remember he wrote that Architecture is best as is a sentence when it is 
in plain English. 

The book finishes with a list of architects. All who look for good architecture in the 
future will be grateful to Mr. Marriott for his work. 

Mr. Davonport has written a book about architecture describing the styles in some- 
thing the same manner as was done in the first half of the nineteenth century, but his 
arrangement is not so good and clear nor is his information always accurate. He 
treats the subject as though ancient buildings exist to furnish a field for amateur 
research. The illustrations are poor. Those who are wholly ignorant of the history 
will find the book of some use in acquiring knowledge of the subject, but I would 
advise these people to get the A.B.C. of Gothic architecture at the same time. Our 
fathers learned a good deal about mediaeval buildings from that book which has not 
yet been equalled for the use of the amateur. 

I transcribe two sentences which will astonish observant people. ‘“‘ Portland stone, 
found in Northamptonshire, nearly resembles Bath stone,” and referring to the Law 
Courts, “ In this building, although in the main it retains Renaissance feeling gener- 
ally, may be found signs of the appearance of new ideas adapting themselves to modern 
conditions and to some extent the germ of a new style.” 

The book is not without humour, and can be read with amusement on that account. 

Messrs. Ernest Benn are producing an excellent series of volumes, each containing 
an appreciation of the works of one of the great English architects. They have chosen 
as editor Mr. Stanley C. Ramsay, and judging from the first four volumes of the series 
there is good reason to congratulate them on their choice. 

The books contain rather under thirty pages of printed matter, followed by some 
thirty or thirty-five full page plates of the better known works of the architect 
discussed. 

Mr. Ramsay himself has done the volume on Inigo Jones, Mr. Barman has written 
on Vanbrugh, Mr. Tristram Edwards on Sir William Chambers, and Mr. Goodhart 
Rendel that on Hawksmoor. 

The value of the books depends very much on the author, even though he has so 
little space that he can hardly do more than give a few facts about the life and works of 
the architect he describes. poets 

Mr. Ramsay contrived to say all the important things about Inigo Jones, while his 
own vision and appreciation of Jones’s works are fresh and vigorous and nowhere 


overstated. 
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Mr. Barman’s writing on Vanbrugh is also good ; he too writes with certainty and 
knowledge. 


I find Mr. Edwards’ work less satisfactory ; his account of Sir William Chambers . 


is less crisp and his similes are far fetched and fantastic. Mr. Edwards is an able 
writer, and what he says is usually worth reading, but there is about this essay some- 
thing which suggests the facile pen of a journalist who has been instructed to “ write 
up ” a given subject. a8 

Quite different is the very genuine expression of enthusiastic appreciation of the 
work of Hawksmoor by Mr. Goodhart Rendel. All his readers will not feel that this 
architect is as great as Mr. Rendel finds him to be; but that he deserves a higher 
place than he has held in the estimation of most people, all will now be inclined to 
admit. His churches of St. Mary, Woolnoth, and Christ Church, Spitalfields, have 
not as yet been acknowledged by the public as among the first works of English 
Renaissance architecture ; which indeed they are. 

The value of the series would be materially increased were each volume to contain 
a dated list of works by the architect whose name it bears ; even if such a list was not 
complete and included doubtful examples and alterations (so noted) it would be most 
useful. In future editions perhaps this omission could be made good. 


BRINSMEAD’S NEW SHOP IN CAVENDISH SQUARE 


HAT shops are invading the London squares does not make towards maintaining 

their old quiet. It is however, good news that the larger estates do insist that 
the character of the house fronts should not be altered. Thus Brinsmead’s in 
fitting up the house at the corner of Wigmore Street and Cavendish Square have not 
broken the harmony of the neighbourhood by any discordant note. They have taken 
pains to get the new shop front designed and modelled by good men. It is not an 
exceptional piece of architecture. It may even be considered dull, but it is not 
offensive, nor does it blatantly attract attention to itself. I think the owner is to be 
congratulated. A real effort has been made to do the right thing. 


A. R. POWYS 
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PORT RY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. A POEM WITH NOTES AND GRACE-NOTES. By 
Rosert Frost. With Woodcuts by J. J. Lanes. Grant Richards, 6s. 


THE DARK NIGHT. By May Srncrair. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Bae VAUGHAN: POEMS AND PROSE. Limited to 850 copies. Nonesuch 
ress. 15s. 


R. ROBERT FROST, one of the three most eminent American poets now 

writing, is not a prolific writer. His first two small books were originally pub- 
lished in England, where he was then living, some years before the war ; and this is 
only his fourth. His first appreciative critic here was his friend, Edward Thomas ; and 
not the least debt that we owe to Mr. Frost derives from the fact that it was partly the 
inspiration of his example that led Thomas, in his last year or two, to write poetry— 
poetry very similar in spirit, in subject and in music to much of Mr. Frost’s. Like 
‘Thomas, Mr. Frost writes as a musing solitary, with a scrutinous eye for rural land- 
scape, a relish for rustic character and vanishing customs ; like Thomas’s his voice 
is never pitched high: his epithets are never forced, he is impeccably sincere, and he 
prefers understatements to overstatements. But there is something more than the 
difference between England and New England that distinguishes the two poets. 
Thomas had a Celtic melancholy all the more striking in that he indulged it amid the 
warm and lush scenery of southern England ; Mr. Frost has his touches of sadness, 
but he is harder and soberer, as befits one whose stony, hilly pastures, and struggling 
farmers have something of the Wordsworthian about them. He is a meditative, but a 
realist ; and he has a sort of subcutaneous humour that is in the old New England 
tradition. 

The new book opens with a number of poems in blank verse, ruminative, stark, 
unaffected, reminding one of certain of the longer poems of Mr. Arlington Robinson. 
New Hampshire itself is a kind of discursive epistle on the State, with digressions 
such as: ; 

How are we to write 
The Russian novel in America 
As long as life goes so unterribly ? 
There is the pinch from which our only outcry 
In literature to date is heard to come. 
We get what little misery we can 
Out of not having cause for misery. 
It makes the guild of novel writers sick 
To be expected to be Dostoievskis 
On nothing worse than too much luck and comfort, 
This is not sorrow, though ; it’s just the vapors, 
And recognised as such in Russia itself 


Under the new regime. .. . 
* Its Pollyanna now or death. 


The “‘ notes ” include a very beautiful poem on a fallen star built somewhere into a 
wall, and several studies of character and situation , of which the best, very stark and 
horrible, is The Witch of Coos. The “‘ grace-notes,” mostly shorter still, are the best 
of all, and have a beauty of rhythm that the others sometimes lack. “ To E. T. 

deserves to stand in the company of Mr. de la Mare’s exquisite little elegy on the 
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same dead friend. A Brook in the City, and The Need of Being Versed in Country 
Things are seen, thought and spoken in a manner entirely peculiar to Mr. Frost, 
whose personality is infused throughout his work, though he never parades it. These 
are too long to quote here, but I cannot forbear to quote a short poem, which 
appeared years ago in our own columns, and shows in its very slightness the quality 
of Mr. Frost’s genius : 
The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree. 
Has given my heart 
A change of mood 


And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


He is in the succession from Whittier and Bryant and lacks some of their limitations. 

Miss Sinclair’s book is a novel in free verse. The characters and plot would quite 
suffice to furnish forth the usual prose novel of eighty thousand words, and the eighty 
thousand words, mostly padding, would very likely tell us no more than is told here. 
Miss Sinclair has found in her medium a kind of shorthand. The story may be 
boiled down thus: Elizabeth, a rich young woman, falls in love with Victor, a poet 
and an admirable lawn-tennis player. First he will ; then he won’t ; then he finds 
that he cannot live without her, and they marry. They adopt Monica, a child already 
wilful and coquettish. Victor begs for her to be sent away ; but no, Elizabeth has 
promised Monica’s dead mother. The result is that when Monica leaves school she 
captivates Victor. Elizabeth finds them together in the summer house; they go 
away ; they live in poverty with a baby ; Victor goes blind ; Monica leaves him for a 
Mr. Rosenthal ; and Elizabeth takes him back with Monica’s baby and is left happy. 
There is the outline ; what we are meant to be chiefly preoccupied with is the 
spiritual experience of Elizabeth, who goes through a period of bitterness and 
emerges all unselfishness and love. There are hard-bitten phrases as there are bound 
to be in anything Miss Sinclair writes, but the story is novelettish (in spite of modernist 
touches), and the form tempts Miss Sinclair to poetical prettinesses that are not to be 
found in her powerful short stories. It is always a pleasure, however, to see a popular 
novelist deserting the beaten track. 

All the Nonesuch books are beautiful ; the selections from Vaughan are very 
interestingly printed by the Curwen Press, and the cover, gold spangles on black, 
looks like a telephotographic map of the midnight sky. The man who has a complete 
set of the Nonesuch volumes is to be envied. As a test this one is less exciting than 
some, since Vaughan in large is available in Mr. Martin’s edition and in little is 
included in the Muses’ Library. The volume contains selections from the poems, two 
not very exciting autobiographical letters to Aubrey and Anthony a Wood, and a 
hortatory treatise called The Mount of Olives. 


J.C. S. 
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A PASSAGE TO INDIA. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

THE VOYAGE. By J. MrppLeTon Murry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE HEAVENLY LADDER. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
LITTLE MEXICAN. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 
MARK ONLY. By T. F. Powys. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 


R.E.M.FORSTER has hada very different fate from that of any other member 

of that group of promising, brilliant young novelists, the “ coming men ” of, 
say, nineteen-hundred-and-ten to-twelve. Many of his colleagues, instead of writing 
themselves “‘ in,” have by this time succeeded in writing themselves out. Mr. Forster, 
after the publication of his very successful Howard’s End, apparently stopped writing 
fiction, and this new story of Anglo-Indian life is the first novel he has produced for at 
least twelve years. His return should be regarded by every intelligent reader. of fiction 
as an event. He has brought back his own exquisite sanity into the English 
novel, and his curious sensitiveness, honesty and, perhaps above all, his civilising 
quality (for surely he is the most civilised writer we have), make some of our 
more recent discoveries among novelists look very cheap. Once more we are given a 
real novel, an honest thing in three dimensions, and not an amusing literary gesture, a 
bag of coloured tricks, seven shillings worth of careless and dishonest autobiography 
served up with sixpenny worth of creative effort. Everything is present, ideas, 
character, action, atmosphere—a genuine civilised narrative. While I enjoyed every 
moment of this book, however, I cannot help feeling sorry that Mr. Forster did not 
choose to mirror contemporary English society in that astonishingly just and sensi- 
tive mind of his. Anglo-India is caught here, I imagine, as it has never been caught 
before, and its sharp divisions, its crushing institutionalism and officialism, its racial 
and herd thought and emotion, provide an excellent background for Mr. Forster’s 
somewhat elusive philosophy of personal relationships. But it is too much of a 
“* special case,”’ and unless we too happen to be Anglo-Indians, Mr. Forster’s little 
thrusts are too apt to giveus the pleasant task of applauding the discovery of weaknesses 
outside ourselves instead of the less pleasant but moresalutary and exciting business of 
acknowledging our own weaknesses. But how cunningly the scene is presented, and 
with what extraordinary justice. Two ladies arrive from England, one, Mrs. Moore, 
the old mother of the district magistrate, the other, Miss Quested, his prospective 
wife, and their presence in Chandrapore, their desire to know “the real India,” and 
their distrust of the official Anglo-Indian attitude have the same effect as a stone flung 
into a pool. Mr. Forster has distributed his interest, so that this is nobody’s story, or 
rather it is everybody’s. Person after person ; Mrs. Moore, old, weary of the needless 
complications, the fussiness of life, looking for an hour or so of quiet with the huge 
staring universe ; Miss Quested, so curiously barren like all her kind, who laboriously 
desire to do right without really spending themselves ; young Heaslop, the con- 
scientious Indian civilian, only frustrated by the knowledge of his own rectitude ; 
Aziz, the Europeanised Oriental, drifting, emotional, and only contemptible when 
glimpsed against a background that is not his ; and so on and so forth ; person after 
person is brought before us in the shifting and re-shifting of the action, and everyone 
is treated as real persons should be treated—with a certain detached sympathy that is 
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the very height of human justice. So, too, group after group, Anglo-Indians, Moham- 
medans, Brahmans, are similarly caught. And what a wealth of ideas and impressions 
the narrative holds, from such flicks of the whip as these : 

They (the Anglo-Indians) had started speaking of “‘ women and children ”_that 
phrase that exempts the male from sanity when it has been repeated a few times. Each 
felt that all he loved best in the world was at stake, demanded revenge, and was filled with 
a not unpleasing glow, in which the chilly and half-known features of Miss Quested 
vanished, and were replaced by all that is sweetest and warmest in the private life. “ But 
it’s the women and children,” they repeated, and the Collector knew he ought to stop them 
intoxicating themselves, but he hadn’t the heart, . . 


—to such characteristic passages of dialogue and subtle impression as this : 

“ But it has made me remember that we must all die : all these personal relations we try 
to live by are temporary. I used to feel death selected people, it is a notion one gets from 
novels, because some of the characters are usually left talking at the end. Now ‘ death 
spares no one’ begins to be real.” 

“Don’t let it become too real, or you’ll die yourself. That is the objection to ‘ meditating 
upon death. We are subdued to what we work in. I have felt the same temptation, and 
had to sheer off. I want to go on living a bit.’ ” 

“So do I.” 

A friendliness, as of dwarfs shaking hands, was in the air. Both man and woman were at 
the height of their powers—sensible, honest, even subtle. They spoke the same language, 
and held the same opinions, and the variety of age and sex did not divide them. Yet they 
were dissatisfied. When they agreed, ‘“‘ I want to go living a bit,” or, “ I don’t believe in 
God,”’ the words were followed by a curious back-wash as though the universe had dis- 
placed itself to fill up a tiny void, or as though they had seen their own gestures from an 
immense height—dwarfs talking, shaking hands and assuring each other that they stood 
on the same footing of insight. They did not think they were wrong, because as soon as 
honest people think they are wrong instability sets up. Not for them was an infinite goal 
behind the stars, and they never sought it. But wistfulness descended on them now, as on 
other occasions ; the shadow of the shadow of a dream fell over their clean-cut interests, 
and objects never seen again seemed messages from another world. 


It is some time since I read Howard’s End, and it has not been possible for me to read 
it again for the purpose of comparison, a matter of some interest after such a long 
silence on the part of an author. Writing, then, after such a long interval, I can only 
suggest that a certain curious evocative power, a certain unusual and very characteristic 
pregnancy of style, which was atits height in the earlier work, has not been here entirely 
recaptured. On the other hand, this is the more 1ounded, complete and satisfying 
narrative, if only because it never for a moment ceases to be entirely convincing, 
whereas in Howard’s End, the two most important incidents in the narrative, the 
seduction of one sister and the marriage of the other, never failed to leave me frankly 
incredulous. No, Mr. Forster has not returned to disappoint us. Unlike his Anglo- 
Indian males, he is one of those fortunate few who are able to allow nothing to 
“exempt them from sanity,” and now that he has come back, as a novelist, to a world 
that is even more insane and even more in need of his clear-sighted exquisite charity, 
than the world he stopped writing about so many years ago, now that he has returned 
we should celebrate the event. In that neurotic’s home and that dreary smoking-room 
which together represent contemporary fiction, a window has been opened and once 
more we can catch a glimpse of the mountains and the stars. 

The other gentlemen on our list, being more regular visitors, must be content with 
more summary treatment. Mr. Murry’s The Voyage is a very slight but quite agree- 
able account of the way in which the rather nebulous plans of a group of vague 
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idealists were brought to nothing by the intrusion of an alien personality, a lady, by 
the way, who would have been more effectively presented if she had been shown as a 
less conscious and elaborate intriguer. The chronicle goes forward very pleasantly, 
for though Mr. Murry has little or no sense of humour, he has a sense of—shall we 
say—aintellectual fun, and can capture at will the gentle high spirits of the intelligentsia 
at play. Against the Hindenburg Line of his religious novel, Mr. Mackenzie has 
hurled the last of his massed battalions of words. But the day, I think, has gone against 
him, despite his undoubted talents. This last part of the trilogy describes Mark 
Lidderdale’s difficulties in his remote parish in Cornwall (a county that has come to 
spell death to the present writer’s interest in any novel), his participation in the war as 
a private soldier, and his final conversion to the Church of Rome, whose adherents 
will, I trust, enjoy this epic of mild ecclesiastic scandal more than I have done. It isa 
pity that a writer of such genuine skill and fertile imagination cannot escape from a 
world of priests and scarlet women, scenes in black and vermilion. 

The earlier stories in Mr. Huxley’s new book, particularly the first, Uncle Spencer, 
show a certain not unpleasant broadening in method. But he does not appear yet 
to be able to make his style, admirably neat and lucid, sufficiently suggestive to give 
his work the queer potency and luminous haze of experiences recaptured in the 
memory. His writing lacks that personal ‘“‘ saturation ’’ demanded by work of the kind 
attempted in this last book. And though his brisk discussion of all manner of ideas 
is amusing enough, such discussion is an obvious digression ; he has not achieved the 
necessary unity, and so he seems to sprawl and lounge and yawn. Indeed, he yawned 
in my face so often that finally I yawned back in his; and did not remain with him to 
the end. Mr. Powys, that grim recorder of existence in Madder and Dodder and other 
rural pleasances, does not yawn, but neither does he achieve that unique vision with 
which some of his admirers have credited him. His Mark Only is actually filled with 
dreary old tricks, the devices of ancient rural melodramas, such as stolen wills, 
elaborate seductions and rapes, and endlessly repeated catch-phrases and gestures. 
It is sad to reflect how a little reshuffling of the worn old pack can delude so many 
apparently intelligent reviewers, if not readers, of fiction, into imagining that they are 


being given something new. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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BELLES- LETTRES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A SECOND SCRAP BOOK. By Grorce SaintssurY. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
SUGGESTIONS. By E.E. Kerierr. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED PAPERS ON ANTHROPOLOGY AND TRAVEL. By Sir 
RicHarp Burton. Edited by N. M. Penzer. A.M. Philpot. 15s. 


FLOREAT : AN ETON ANTHOLOGY. By Eric Parker. Nisbet. 125. 6d. 


A GUIDE FOR THE GREEDY. By A Greepy Woman. By ELIZABETH RoBINS 
PENNELL. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


A HANDBOOK OF COOKERY. By Jessie ConraD, with a Preface by JosEPH 
ConraD. Heinemann. 5s. 


SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND: Tuirp Series. By Ceci: Torr. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. By A. P. Herpert. Heinemann. 6s. 
FOLDED HANDS. By Ricuarp Kinc. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
A NEW TALE OF TWO CITIES. By James Mitne. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


AT THE GREEN GOOSE. By D. A. W. Lewis (Beachcomber). Hodder 
& Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Grace Ruys. Chapman & Dodd. 
5S. 


HESE Scrap Books by Professor Saintsbury are the quarry from which we may 

carry away materials for the many books that he has not, but might have, written. 
An artist’s sketch book is often more prized by admirers than his famous works, 
because they gain from it more intimate revelations of his mind. It can be so witha 
writer’s scrap book. In these volumes Mr. Saintsbury steps down from the rostrum 
and he talks. He tells us, for once, of his opinions, his prejudices, his tastes ; and we 
read them with the keener pleasure because they represent the facets of his mind that 
have been allowed the smallest flashes in his other writings. Since, in the end, it is a 
writer’s humanity that most moves us, the Scrap Books may be referred to more often 
than the tomes on which his reputation chiefly rests. We find in them, especially, 
the elements of a book that we must not ask him now to write, but that, were it 
written, might prove more novel, and as useful and as interesting as any of his 
published works. The volume indicated by these tantalising fragments would be 
called the creed of a Tory. It would discuss the principles of inequality, private 
property, and education, and apply them to the vexed questions of the day, as he here 
applies them in part to such matters as betting or drink. The current assumptions of the 
hour, like all current assumptions, are badly in need of a detached critic. We are _ 
always the better for listening to the reasons on the other side. A hundred and forty — 
years ago there were such voices in plenty. To-day, their work being done, we need — 
to be reminded of the opposite arguments, and no one is better qualified than Mr. — 
Saintsbury to supply them. His convictions are not in fashion, and only such (in any 
age) can redeem that age from cant. There is also much of the lighter kind: memories _ 
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of Oxford and of the early days of the Savile Club, asides on the men of the Oxford 
Movement, casual observations upon books, dining and the like. A pleasant sense of 
personality pervades the whole, and we turn the pages as if they were our recollections 
of after-dinner conversations with the author. The most pregnant Scrap is the shortest : 

The difference between the Ages of Wisdom and the Ages of Foolishness is 
that the former know how to leave well alone and the latter don’t.” 

_ Half of Mr. Kellett’s essays are on Shakespearean topics, and the present writer 
is perhaps disqualified from discussing them because he has grown to regard these 
subjects as an acquired and unnatural taste. Not even Mr. Kellett’s thorough studies 
can arouse my interest in Shakespeare’s treatment of children or stifle a yawn when the 
matter at issue is whether Shakespeare’s view of Marriage be low or not. The quota- 
tions have been manipulated so often, and with so little profit in the end. The 
Shakespearean play has grown into a convention which those who are fond of it 
prefer to take for granted, with such pleasure and such reservations as they choose, 
The puns, like the battles, have grown tedious. The children are part of the machinery, 
the ideas part of the poetic decoration, and to probe further is to criticise the materials 
on which the whole convention has been built. It robs the reader of his pleasure 
without giving him any equivalent imaginative pleasure in return. There is, I think, 
a vein of gravity in Mr. Kellett that makes him impatient of the conventions of other 
times. He is severe on Dryden’s lack of taste in religious matters, but are these more 
than quaint memorials of the attitude of many in his time? I find the following 
charming, though I fear Mr. Kellett does not : 

no ignoble verse, 
But such as your own voice did practise here, 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heaven. 

The essay on Dryden, however, offers excellent advice to an age when the art of prose 
is so much neglected as it is now, and I am cordially in agreement with Mr. Kellett’s 
reminder that the couplet can be mastered by versifiers to whom the lyric is a temptation 
to be resisted : ‘“‘ We have to-day (he says) many who would do well to limit their 
aims to an attempt after the homelier virtues of Dryden, while leaving the useless 
struggle after a Miltonic sublimity.”” That is excellent advice though perhaps the 
practice of Shelley has done more mischief lately than Milton’s in creating magazine 
verse. 

Ten of the less accessible papers of Sir Richard Burton are here gathered for our 
convenience by Mr. Penzer, whose annotated bibliography has already placed 
students in his debt. The most interesting is the Guide Book to Mecca which tells 
in nine stages the chief events in the pilgrim’s journey from his arrival at Jeddah to his 
visit to the Prophet’s tomb. There is a gruesome paper on scalping, an autobio- 
graphical fragment, and a long paper on Rome which suggests how the city might be 
improved. It is interesting, and the point of view detached, sensible, and sometimes 
amusing. The book concludes with an account of the Egyptologist Belzoni who, 
Mr. Penzer reminds us, was the first to dig in the Valley of the Kings where the 
unhappy Tutankhamen is now being exhumed at leisure. _ 

It will be a pity if Mr. Eric Parker’s anthology on Eton is read only by Etonians. ~ 
There is good matter in these pages, apart from one of the most disarming prefaces 
I have ever had the pleasure to read. The glimpses of Gladstone are welcome to 
anyone interested in that extraordinary being. He was never out of character, and if 
you dislike his character you are charmed to find more reasons for doing so every time 
that he appears. Lord Rosebery’s stately eloquence is here, a vivid portrait of Ruskin, 
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a page from Eothen, pieces from Cory, and a hundred and one things. To prove that 
they are good, it suffices to say that we read them for their own interest and are not 
dependent for our pleasure on their lurking, common theme. 

Like Mr. Conrad, I cannot read cookery books, but I welcome their appearance, 
as a person who does not write may welcome the appearance of another dictionary. 
To Mrs. Conrad, simple cookery for a small household is an art, and her pages are 
the outcome of her own practice, to the merit of which Mr. Conrad testifies himself. 
Her pages call up an image that is very pleasant to contemplate, and we know how 
much we should enjoy the entertainment that she describes. No descriptions, I feel, 
can do justice to the practice and the niceties of a good cook, for cooking is an art, 
and one to which the modern young woman pays far too little attention. Mrs. Conrad 
is persuasive and may redeem her. I hope she will, for she writes with an authority 
that is unmistakable. Mrs. Pennell’s volume is a rhapsody on the pleasures of the table, 
and her hectic style has the excuse that she is dealing with an underrated topic. Her 
few quotations from Brillat-Savarin show how the subject should be discussed, 
but her point of view and most of her suggestions are unchallengable. Appetites we 
share with the brutes: dining is the first of civilised pleasures. It is hard to define 
the charm of Mr. Torr’s Small Talk. His reflective mind busies itself with every- 
thing, and by imperceptible transitions his paragraphs glide along, their real thread 
being the author’s personality. It is all interesting with the pleasant savour of a broth 
to which innumerable ingredients have contributed. Mr. Herbert’s sketches from 
Punch have made many friends, but their collection shows that those, the one at 
Tattersall’s for example, that come nearest to being stories are the best. It is a 
Kensingtonian form of humour in which the greatest common measure of us all is 
gently flattered. Mr. King studies a familiar type as other people study an eccentric: 
the portrait of a disappointed spinster is fashioned stroke by stroke, and we are aghast 
at the want of character and enterprise that keeps the world going. These studies, 
save for their sentiment, are like a series of notes for a play by Ibsen, and the worth 
spent upon them is as strange as that which the late Mr. Rothschild spent upon fleas. 
Those who can see themselves in these pages will be comforted, but does the type 
appreciate Mr. King? 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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EN Seas PORTRAITS AND ESSAYS. By JoHn Freeman. Hodder & Stoughton: 
78. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES AND REVIEWS. By Ricuarp ALDINGTON. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. By HucH Wa pote. Nisbet. 2s. 
BYRON THE MAN. By R. L. BeLtamy. Kegan Paul. 53s. 
FROM GOETHE TO BYRON. By Witt1am Ross. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. By A. E. Morcan. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA IN EUROPE. By E. F. Jourpain. Methuen. 53. 


d promtgnerapas of Mr. Freeman’s essays is not here any too easy a matter, since 
many of them appeared in these pages ; but they make too interesting a contrast 
with Mr. Aldington’s similar volume for the attempt to be shirked. Mr. Freeman 
carefully uses the word “‘ English ” ; Mr. Aldington does not use the word “‘ foreign,” 
but he might almost as well have done. He writes of Cowley—in connection with the 
“French Epicureans,” and of Landor, of an Irish novelist and an American poet, both 
of whom may be said, for convenience sake, to use the English language. His other 
subjects are foreigners and, for preference, foreigners not too well known—La 
Mothe Le Vayer, Claude D’Esterwood and Jean Dehénhault. 

With this strong distinction, there goes another. Mr. Aldington’s interest is mainly 
in zsthetic and ideas, Mr. Freeman concentrates very much on character, of which he 
is a rather strict judge. Perhaps it is where his subjects most lend themselves to 
consideration from this point of view that he is at his best. Here he can give rein to his 
somewhat highly figured and allusive style ; and the result is an illustrative picture 
rather than an analysis. Thus does he open his essay on Mr. Chesterton : 

*“* A Canterbury Pilgrim ’”—for was he not among those that set out in showery April 
from Southwark at the Tabard,though unaccountably missed by Chaucer in his catalogue 
of pilgrims ? He rode an ass, amusing the others by the contrast of his cheerful bulk 

_ swaying over the waggish ears, with the thin strong corpse of the pathetic beast, but 
amusing himself most of all. Sometimes he or the ass urged forward, sometimes strayed to 
the rear, but most often he was to be found talking to the Franklin and the liveried 

Haberdasher, Carpenter, and the rest, or shouting at the “ som-del deef ” wife of Bath ; 

yet not always talking or shouting, but at whiles listening and then letting his head fall into 

thoughtfulness equally brief. 


That is excellent criticism, of a peculiar sort which has never been very common and 
is now not common at all. Mr. Freeman applies it again, and with success, to William 
Cobbett : in an account of one of Cobbett’s rides he tells us more about Cobbett’s 
writing than any amount of analysis could have done. But this application to charac- 
ter is not always successful. It fails, for example, with Stevenson, of whom, if you 
approach him from this angle, you must say that he moralised a great deal too much 
and not always very convincingly. Mr. Freeman does say this ; and he almost omits 
to say what is really the most important thing about Stevenson, that he wrote very 
exciting stories which are beautifully executed and have living human beings instead 
of puppets for characters. 
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Mr. Freeman is stern and in earnest: Mr. Aldington saunters through literature 
with more of a dilettante air. Perhaps his most characteristic essay is a charming 
one, Et Ego in Arcadia Vixi, an appreciation of Italian pastoral poetry. Here he finds 
himself on the defence for his taste : 


When high critical data interrupt our enjoyment of beauty, may we not occasionally 
let them slip ? The best parts of pastoral drama are so beautiful, are such delicate poetry, 
that I shall fight furiously against any critic who tries to wean or threaten me from my 
pleasure in this not quite first-rate literature. In fact, I think it a mistake to discourage a 
taste for good work of the second order, if only for the tactical reason that even the best 
work of the present period can only claim attention in that category. 


I am not sure that Mr. Aldington is not exhibiting here a dangerous vagueness of 
thought. When we talk about first and second rate it is well to be certain what are our 
standards ; and I suspect that Mr. Aldington is not so certain and that he could better 
defend his predilection in some other way. But he does give a pretty picture of his 
subject, and does communicate his own pleasure in it. On themes which, whether on 
account of their modernity or for some other reason, loom larger to us, he is not quite 
sogood. He is not so convincing in his appreciation of Landor’s Hellenics, and he talks 
with large looseness about Marcel Proust. But on Mr. Joyce, whom he describes as 
“4 modern Tertullian and worse,” he seems to me to talk more sense than any critic 
I have yet met with. 

Mr. Walpole’s revised version of his little book on Mr. Conrad’s novels is a better 
piece of work than most such. He understands his subject, understands it, I mean, 
with the spirit, not merely with the intellect—a remarkable feat in a writer whose 
own work is so different—and therefore is genuinely able to point out and explain 
beauties in it. As an example of his method and the results it brings one passage may 
be quoted : 


Instead of seizing upon Romance as a means of avoiding character, he has triumphantly 
forced it to aid him in the creation of the lives that, through him, demand existence. This 
may be said to be the great thing that Conrad has done for the English novel—he has 
brought the zest of creation back into it ; the French novelists used life to perfect their art-— 
the Russian novelists used art to liberate their passion for life. That at this moment in 
Russia the novel has lost that zest, that the work of Kongrin, Artzybasher, Sologub, 
Merejkovsky, Andreier, shows exhaustion and sterility means nothing ; the stream will 
soon run full again. Meanwhile we in England know once more what it is to feel, in the 
novel, the power behind the novelist, to be ourselves in the grip of a force that is not afraid 
of romance nor ashamed of realism, that cares for life as life and not as a means of proving 


the necessity for form, the danger of too may adjectives, the virtues of the divorce laws or 
the paradise of free love. 


For the rest, I wish Mr. Walpole would not repeat the statement that, at the outset 
of his career, Mr. Conrad hesitated between English and French, since Mr. Conrad 
has explicitly stated that never at any moment would the question of choice have 
entered his mind. 

I mean no disrespect either to Mr. Bellamy or to Mr. Rose when I express the hope 
that their books on Byron may be the last of the tidal wave which has recently broken 
over us. I will be second to no man in honouring the sacred memories of great poets ; 
but enough is as good as a feast, and now, I think, we may consider ourselves as having 
feasted. Perhaps it is a certain jadedness of mind which prevents me from rising in 
enthusiasm to salute these works. But when I am told that there is still a need for a 
“brief repetition” of Byron’s story, it is all I can do to prevent myself from rudely 
giving Mr. Bellamy the lie. As it is, let me say that he is misinformed. 
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Mr. Rose, who is professional in manner and semi-professional in status, traces the 
origins of ‘‘ Byronism”’ or ‘‘ Weltschmerz”’ in Germany from Goethe onwards, a not 
unuseful thing to have done. 

It is, from the point of view of literary criticism, a rather unfortunate thing that 
what I have before this heard called “‘ tendencies in the drama” are very easily 
classifiable things. They lend themselves to the uninspired activities of the pedant 
and their real meaning (when they have any) is too often lost in the absorbing process 
of sorting and classification. I do not mean to cast the reproach of pedantry at either 
Mr. Morgan or Miss Jourdain ; but I do think that some more difficult subject would 
have compelled both of them to be both more searching and more subtle. Miss 
Jourdain, in particular, has grasped an idea which is so simple that it eludes most 
literary commentators on the drama, the idea that drama consists of more than 
written words alone and that the dramatist works in a medium which is not purely 
verbal. But, taking this new and fruitful point of view, she races from Aeschylus to 
Mr. Galsworthy in less than one hundred and fifty pages, relying too often on a tried 
formula and missing much on which she might have dwelt. Mr. Morgan is very 
patient with the modern drama and tells us all about it in a very painstaking and 
exhaustive manner. It is perhaps my fault that so often when, implicitly and explicitly, 
he delivers judgment on an author or on a play I find myself protesting that I do not 
agree with him. Yet one does not expect necessarily to agree with any critic’s judg- 
ments : one asks no more than that he shall persuade you to follow his chain of 
reasoning. And this, in so many places with Mr. Morgan, I cannot do. One expects 
modern authors to bulk rather larger in contemporary criticism than they eventually 
will do ; but one does not care to see them stalking like Brocken shadows across the 
whole of the firmament. And there are some dramatic authors of the moment (and, 
as I think, of no more) whom Mr. Morgan treats with a portentous respect that takes 
one’s breath away. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Edited by HesTER RITCHIE. 
John Murray. 15s. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS. By A.C. Benson. John Murray. 16s. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. By E. A. Braytey Honcetts. Dent. tos. 6d. 


SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE BAR. Ernest BowEN-ROWLAND. Macmillan. 
18s. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by ARNOLD 
Wuitripce. Yale University Press. $2.50. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Thackeray left express instructions that no conventional 
AS Life ” of himself should be written, Lady Ritchie has already given us a wonder- 
ful picture of that kindly genius in the introductions she wrote to the various volumes 
in the centenary Edition of his works. Swinburne for once was not unduly extravagant 
when he said :— 

“To the exquisite genius, the tender devotion, the faultless taste and the unfailing 
tact of his daughter we owe the most perfect memorial ever raised to the fame and the 
character of any great record by any editor or commentator or writer of prefaces or 
preludes to his work.” 

All who enjoyed them will turn eagerly to the Letters of Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie, and will be rewarded by a series of impressionist pictures, with all the sun- 
shine of the school, depicting the society of the day ; literary, artistic and social. We 
are shown Landseer making up the great ladies for a ball at Bath House, Leighton, 
“gay, courteous, laughing, taking off his wonderful new doctor who had done so 
much for him,” but, alas, not quite enough. 

Lady Ritchie stayed with the Trollopes at Waltham Cross in “‘ a sweet old prim 
chill house” and heard the faithful retainer calling the author at four o’clock. 
Trollope tells her “‘ he gave his man 2s. 6d. every time he did not get up.”’ I am afraid 
he would have got a good many half-crowns out of the author of Vanity Fair. | 

George Eliot in a beautiful black satin dressing-gown ; ‘‘ snow outside and German 
paper books on the table, a green lamp and paper cutter,” sits by the fire and “‘ looked 
very noble and gentle with two steady little eyes. . . 1 am sure she will be a friend . . . 
not a personal friend exactly but a sort of good impulse, trying to see truly not to be 
afraid and to do good to other people,” but most of Lady Ritchie’s friends were per- 
sonal indeed. She possessed to the full what Robert Louis Stevenson calls “ the gift of 
intimacy.” She was not even afraid to take her children to call on Rhoda Broughton, 
although we are told they were to be left in the carriage, but that delightful writer was 
not at home, perhaps she had seen the family, for she is alleged to have “ hated 
children.” 

Mrs. Carlyle, kindly as ever, after Thackeray’s death, ‘“‘ used to come and fetch me 
for drives all this winter.” Lady Ritchie was present when the clock was given to 
Carlyle as a birthday present. Unfortunately it was a dismal winter’s day. Lady 
Stanley made the presentation but the great man was not responsive. 

, ‘ Eh, what have I to do with time any more ? ” he said. 

* No wonder “ it was a melancholy moment.” It was specially hard as characteristic- 
ally Lady Ritchie had subscribed an extra guinea under the guise of a “ nameless 
friend,” but we are glad to be told in a letter to Mrs. Oliphant, “‘ Minnie (her sister, 
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afterwards Mrs. Leslie Stephen) met Mr. Carlyle the other day, he still talks about his 
clock and the paper of signatures.” 

The Brownings, Tennyson and Henry James were among her devoted friends, and 
Sir William Harcourt, then Mr. Harcourt, sits next to her at dinner and says 
“ aggravating things about women as usual.” 

Andrew Lang tells her in 1889 that Becky Sharp is still alive “‘ at least Miss Tizzy, 
who was supposed to be Becky is, and she is now no less than the Countess dela Torre 
and her cats one reads of in Police Courts.”” Poor Becky ! even harder measure than 
her Creator meted out, an agreeable gallery and not the least attractive picture 
is Miss Horace Smith declaring on her goth birthday, “‘ The 5th Act, my dear, but 
not the last scene. Oh! No!” 

For the first time the story of her father’s marriage is told. So happily begun and so 
tragically interrupted of which he wrote : ‘‘ Though my marriage was a wreck I would 
do it over again, for behold love is the crown and completion of all earthly good.” 

Memories and Friends as a title, savours of tautology. We have learned by long 
experience that Mr. Benson’s memory is always friendly. Turning his serene pages 
one wonders like the small boy in the cemetery where all the disagreeable people are. 
If ever he confesses to a dislike, it is only to accentuate a subsequent appreciation. The 
sketch of the exuberant O.B. is a masterpiece of discreet urbanity. All old Eton Boys 
will enjoy the sketches of “‘ The Beaks ” as they used to be called, and the life of those 
early days. There is an interesting account of Ruskin coming to lecture at the Literary 
Society—I remember it well—but as he had unfortunately left his lecture in the train, 
the result was a trifle bewildering. Why the Literary Society was allowed to perish 
is a mystery. I fancy Hornby, who had a vague mistrust of literature and art, frowned 
upon it, and its home, the old school library, of all libraries the most delightful, 
despite Mr. Benson’s criticism of its neo Gothic, was wantonly destroyed. 

One of the most remarkable school masters that ever lived was J. B. Bourchier. As 
such he was a hopeless failure, a mere figure of fun to both boys and authority. He 
could neither teach nor keep boys in order, and while at Eton oddly enough seemed 
entirely lacking in personality. Even Mr. Benson has to admit ‘‘ The view which was 
held of him when he left Eton was kindly and compassionate but he was thought to be 
doomed to irresistible failure,” yet in a few years, as we are reminded in Mr. Brayley 
Hodgetts’ Moss from a Rolling Stone, he was regarded as the Father of Bulgaria. 
“Our diplomatic agent, Sir Arthur Nicolson, advised me to see this benevolent 
uncrowned king whom all Bulgarians, of whatever party, profoundly revered and 
absolutely trusted,” and in the interval he had acquired “ the grand manner so rare 
to-day of which the present Lord Balfour is one of the few remaining possessors.”’ 
It is very puzzling, not the less so when one remembers he left Eton owing to a deaf- 
ness, which was only too soon to become lapidary. 

The law, as we are often told, is a jealous mistress, perhaps because like most 
jealous mistresses, she is a trifle ill-favoured, but Sir Harry Bodkin Poland gave her no 
cause for anxiety. As a devout lover should, he not merely loved her for herself, but 
even for her faults. Law in its most repulsive aspects made an appeal to him almost 
sensual. Rating, building acts, summary jurisdiction, and the nice distinction 
between a sewer and a drain were as breath to his nostrils. 

Asthe leading prosecutor for the Treasury he set an example for all time of scrupu- 
lous fairness. His accuracy both in matters of law and fact was quite uncanny. As a 
defender of prisoners he seldom appeared, but I well remember an occasion when a 

solicitor’s clerk whose indiscreet and unprofessional gallantry had betrayed him into 
an indiscretion, insisted on briefing him for his defence. To the surprise of the Old 
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Bailey he threw himself into the unwonted task with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
the performance was a revelation to those who had only heard him on the other side. 

The truth is, Poland was, although nothing would have surprised him more, an 
artist. He always filled the picture. As a man kindly, genial and humorous, simplicity 
itself, always ready to help by advice and sympathy, so modest that he was disinclined 
to accept a judgeship which was within his reach, he will always remain one of the 
great figures of a great profession. 

Mr. Bowen Rowlands has had a difficult task. A biography by interview can never 
be a very satisfactory performance. In the case of a distinguished advocate, such a 
work is apt to become a mere record of cases. This difficulty has not been altogether 
overcome. There are signs abroad, not in the book I hasten to add, of a foolish ten- 
dency to regard Poland as a stern embodiment of the Law. Nothing could be more 
misleading. You could not shelter with Sir Harry for five minutes out of the 
rain at Brighton without recognising that you were in the presence of a very charming 
and kindly personality. To all who knew him this book will recall many pleasant days, 
and will certainly entertain the general public. 

If a rolling stone gathers no moss, it is odd why in various forms it should be such 
a popular style of title. Mr. Hodgetts has certainly rolled a good deal, and in many 
interesting places. He takes us from India to Moscow, with a halt for refreshment 
at the Savage Club, and there are some good stories, and interesting if not always 
convincing history in the volume, but there have been so many books of the same 
kind of late that some of the stories have only the attraction of old acquaintance. 

No slighter volume was ever issued to the public than Unpublished letters of 
Matthew Arnold, even for one dollar and fifty cents. The two letters from Cardinal 
Newman are not of interest, but the best thing in the collection is Matthew 
Arnold’s defence of an alleged solemn and ministerial method of discourse. 
“‘ The expression to speak ex cathedra in itself implies what is expected in one who 
speaks from a Professor’s chair. Also it is not positive forms in themselves that are 
offensive to people—it is positive form in defence of paradox such as Ruskin’s that 
Claude is a bad Colourist, or Murillo a second-rate painter. But Voltaire one reads 
with delight for all his positive forms and stringent argumentation, because he is 
generally defending the commonsense side of a question, ag. pedantry and prejudice.” 

As the advertisements say, this is alone worth the money, if only our modern 
geniuses would invest in the purchase. Perhaps the secret of its publication in the 
United States of America is the opening letter written from London in 1849. “‘ More 
and more I think ill of the great people here : that is their two capital faults, stupidity 
and hardness of heart become more and more clear to me. Their faults of character 
seem to me to be the grand impairers of their beauty.”” The men come off the worse. 

“* The faces of the handsomest express either a stupid pride, or the stupidity without 
the pride.” 

Of the woman he complains. 

“ The half alive look of many pretty faces among the women so different from the 
Southern langour points to something like stupidity. ” The emancipated woman has 
certainly changed this even if still 

ae proud looking i one is the hardest looking thing I know in the world.” 

t any rate, it’s comforting to know that even in 
about the future. : sotealiet h ag! aeiecs 

“I do not think any fruitful revolution can come in my time, thank God there are 
many honest people on earth and the month of May comes every year.” 

And after all we still have May and Mr. Baldwin. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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4 sa (Pate real tragedy of history is not the struggle of right against wrong but the 

conflict of right against right.” There is good authority for this view, and it 
flatters the student of history by attributing to him a fine impartiality at the same time 
as it cheers him by assuming that in every social and political force there is something 
essential which is essentially right ; if the good must suffer, at least the wicked shall 
not in the end prevail. Yet optimism of this sort is not the natural outcome of all 
historical reading ; and, especially, a consciousness that much of the wrong, and not 
on one side only, is of English origin may be some defence against the accusation of 
mere English priggishness if it is suggested that the real tragedy of Irish history (and 
most of all of recent Irish history) is the struggle of wrong against wrong. 

Professor Alison Phillips’ Revolution in Ireland was certainly not written to support 
any such thesis, nor is the reader authorised to suppose that he would accept it ; yet 
it seems fair to find support for it in his book. In the very preface we are warned that 
the title ‘‘ The Revolution in Ireland ” has been preferred to ‘‘ The Irish Revolution ” 
because the subject is but part of the revolution which has been in progress to a 
greater or less degree everywhere.”’ No doubt this reason has validity, and yet there 
is something about the revolution in Ireland which distinguishes it from the revolution 
everywhere else. I mean this : a third party may feel that Lenin was perfectly right, 
or his Czarist opponents, or Mussolini or the Communists, or Gandhi or Lord 
Reading ; or, if he felt that the choice was a matter of weighing the greater right against 
the lesser, still he might think that there was no difficulty in finding where lay the 
preponderance ; at least there are some people not Russian or Italian or Indian, and 
not even necessarily Communist or Nationalist or religious, who would say that Lenin 
or Mussolini or Gandhi was right, was the personification, at a given historical 
moment, of the principle of good ; could anyone not plainly partisan be found to say 
so much for Valera or Collins, for Birrell or Greenwood, for Dillon or Carson ? 

The English have the worst historical memories of any people in the world, and it 
may be plausibly maintained that this is one of the reasons for their success in politics ; 
yet it has had unfortunate effects on their dealings with the Irish, whose memories are 
of the longest, and about whom they have allowed themselves to be more than usually 
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forgetful ; it may be that this misfortune has been due partly to the difficulty of 
unreservedly taking a side in Irish politics. 

It is not easy to sympathise with the Sinn Fein economists who, not content with 
demonstrating Ireland’s ruin from the fact that great Britain’s trade with her in 1914 
amounted to a hundred and thirty five millions, redouble their own indignation by 
asserting that “ Ireland, because of the ruin to which uesign has brought her, became 
one of England’s richest possessions.” Nor with the Sinn Fein politicians who, in 
the years before Serajevo, “ pointed out that war between England and Germany was 
practically inevitable, and declared such a war to be ‘ Ireland’s opportunity,’ ” even 
when they did not go on to pour contempt on British soldiers—‘‘ Poor kiddies, poor 
little boy soldiers !”—and to wonder how they would “‘ withstand the onrush of 
conquering German soldiers some day.” And if in both these cases the English critic 
may be handicapped by prejudice, the student of politics needs no prejudice to make 
him suspicious of the wild nationalism of Sinn Fein’s ends nor the moralist to make 
him uneasy about the means which were held to be justified by those ends. 

If in both of those respects the parliamentary Nationalist party was, at least in the 
last years of its existence, on the whole preferable to the rivals who were to supplant it, 
yet its reliance on jobbery and usury and agrarian discontent and a not unreasonable 
belief in its willingness not merely to use these materials but actually to keep up the 
supply of them, such considerations made whole-hearted sympathy difficult for any 
but the most determined. 

To many Englishmen it has seemed that the Ulster Unionists formed the one party 
for which something like an absolute rightness could be claimed ; but it may be 
doubted whether this view has been widely shared elsewhere. Some would reproach 
them with being the first to be prepared for war, others with their claim to dominate 
all Ulster, some would accuse them of an ignoble materialism, others of a harsh and 
blinding bigotry, some of an excess, others of a defect of nationalism. 

Of all the parties to Irish politics the British Government is the one most difficult 
of all to approve whole-heartedly. It is possible to believe that on the whole, and 
especially in the nineteenth century, England has not treated Ireland so ill as is com- 
monly alleged, and that no country suffers misgovernment so persistent as that of 
which Ireland complains without some inherent vice of its own which makes it 
incapable of good government ; but of the last seventeen years of the British regime 
in Ireland it is not possible to believe that the mixture of weakness and violence, of 
benevolence and irresolution, represented right or deserved success. 

At the beginning of that period the British regime was more respectable than ithad 
ever been. It was not absurd to claim that the Irish had no longer any reasonable 
social or practical grievance ; at any rate, no one would deny Mr. Bryce’s judgment in 
February, 1906—that it was “a moment of tranquillity, of peace, and of comparatively 
well settled order ”—or Mr. Birrell’s fourteen months later—that Ireland was at that 
moment in amore peaceful condition than she had known for the last six hundred years. 

No doubt there are better things than tranquillity; but it may be doubted 
whether the things with which the British Government tried to endow Ireland were 
among them, if only because they were not really wanted for themselves by effective 
opinion in Ireland ; it hardly can be doubted that the offer did not arise uniquely 
from benevolence for Ireland and was not preceded by any sufficient consideration 
of the possibility that the result might be a greater loss of peace than gain in other 
respects ; and it is difficult to deny that the mode of presentation produced immedi- 


ately the maximum of evil, even if it is as yet too early to be sure that it produced in 
the end the minimum of good. 
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England, cursed since the time of Cromwell and earlier as an embodiment of ruth- 
less malignity, was made to act a part of futile benevolence and priggish incom- 
petence, a chief secretary supposing that quasi-military discipline and the possession 
of fire-arms were good for the Irish people, and a Prime Minister, after the suppres- 
sion of a bloody rebellion, visiting the prisons and talking “‘ with the utmost freedom 
to a large number of those who had been arrested and detained.” Nor was fatuity the 
worst ; for if, when at last the Irish revolution was completed, or at least the union 
destroyed, it required some partisanship to attribute what had been done to the 
magnanimity or even to the bravery of the revolutionaries, still more was needed to 
acquit the Government of pusillanimity and even of treachery. Perhaps it is well that 
what was done was done ; but the motives and the manner of it have a side that 
Englishmen do well to remember with shame. 

Professor Alison Phillips is clearly of opinion that there was more to be said for the 
union, and more to be said against the surrender, than is universally admitted ; but 
he is as different as possible from a reactionary or an obscurantist. He writes with less 
partiality and more information than any other historian of the Irish revolution and 
indeed the subject is hardly likely during this generation to be better treated in either 
respect. It is safe to promise profit, if not pleasure, to any one who may read his book. 

John Maitland Duke of Lauderdale, now for the first time finds a place in bio- 
graphical literature. It cannot be said that he is likely to gain from it either a much 
wider or a much higher place in the memory of posterity. In his own day the English 
thought him not only nasty but a nasty Scotsman ; his countrymen had for hima 
much greater respect than is easily explainable and an affection which continually 
diminished. 'The best that can be said for him now is that he had some real 
ability and some real devotion to Scotland, but not enough of either to keep in sub- 
jection his own bad impulses or to preserve him from the seductions of seventeenth 
century politics. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s book is not easy to read, and it contains too much not very well 
proportioned narrative and too little interpretation for the mere perusal of it to assist 
greatly the understanding of seventeenth-century Scotland ; but for any one who 
wants to know where Lauderdale was on a given day, and what he was at, it is indis- 
pensable. Mr. Mackenzie remarks incidentally that, “‘ we know now that ‘ minister’s 
sons ’ and ‘ clerks’ can fight in a good cause just as well as professional soldiers, 
provided they have the necessary training and patriotic stimulus.” He says nothing of 
bad causes. He thinks that Cromwell was a moderate democrat, and that Pym led 
the Liberal Party. He says that Clarendon “ besides being a bigoted Anglican .. . 
was really an absolutist.”” He himself is not bigoted; he remarks that ‘“ in the 
Haddington Church, the excellent practice was observed of having the services con- 
ducted alternately by an Episcopalian and a Presbyterian minister ”’; the practice may 
be excellent, but it is doubtful whether an author from whom that is the natural and 
only comment is well qualified to understand the mental processes of churchmen and 
statesmen in Charles II’s time. 

Ignorant alike of jurisprudence and of Greece, I can say nothing worth saying 
about the great learning of the second volume of Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s Historical 
Jurisprudence, but it is worth while to say that every one interested in the problems 
of social obligation should read it. It is a commonplace to speak of the 
modernity of Hellenic civilisation ; that quality is very striking in this book, andthe 
reader wonders whether all human phenomena are not “‘ modern ” as soon as they 


are a little more than superficially understood. 
KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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RYSTALS, which are, as it were, the embodiment of order and the symbols 

of law, present some of the most beautiful appearances with which the natural 
philosopher is concerned. In themselves, when large, they are arresting, even 
to the casual observer ; when suitably viewed in polarised light their regularities 
are expressed in coloured patterns which delight the uninitiated as much as the 
learned. Apart from this question of beauty, the study of crystals is of deep interest 
to men engaged in practically every branch of science. Biologists, attempting to 
define life, generally find it necessary to consider in some detail their astonishing 
virtues, for they possess so many of the properties usually considered peculiar to 
living matter, and yet must obviously be excluded by any satisfactory definition. 
Crystals can grow, taking material from their surroundings, and ordering it into 
their structure, and can show a certain amount of adaptation, as in the formation 
of vicinal faces. More astonishing, perhaps, is the fact that the growth of crystals 
from a solution is in general initiated by germ crystals from the air, that is, 
minute floating crystals of the substance in question, of which a 
surprising variety is present in ordinary laboratories. It is found, for instance, 
that if a solution of a certain strength be kept in a sealed vessel no crystals form, 
but if the same solution be exposed to the air a crop of small crystals soon grow. 
This is strongly reminiscent of the growth of bacteria colonies. To distinguish, 
logically, then, between crystals and living matter requires some skill on the part 
of the biologist. There is little need to insist upon the importance of a knowledge 
of crystal properties for the geologist and mineralogist. For the chemist the 
crystallisation of similar chemical salts in similar crystalline forms, studied in 
such detail by Dr. Tutton, is but one example of the bearing of the subject on his 
studies. The mathematician has found gratification in calculating the number and 
nature of the possible arrangements of the structural units in a crystal, and has 
provided the fourteen space-lattices upon which the 230 point-systems, representing 
the whole number of ways in which symmetrical repetition can occur, are hung. 
It is the physicist, however, who, turning his attention to crystals, has rendered 
possible the very great advances in the study which have been made in the past 
ten years or so. The discovery by Laue in 1912 that the regularly grouped atoms 
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in a crystal would so act upon X rays as to produce diffraction patterns on a 
photographic plate prepared the way for the work of the Braggs and their followers, 
as a result of which X rays can be made to reveal plainly details of crystal structure 
which previously could be but vaguely guessed from a study of the external faces 
of the crystal. The advent of X rays into crystallography may be compared to the 
advent of the aeroplane into warfare. Previously the regular arrangement of troops 
or atoms had to be guessed from examination of the fronts: and now we have a 
means of examining more or less directly the internal dispositions which lie 
behind these ordered fronts. 

Two excellent and authoritative books upon crystals, by authors who have 
themselves greatly advanced the study, have just appeared. Neither is, in a sense, 
an absolutely new book, for Dr. Tutton has founded his work on a volume, Crystals, 
which he published in 1911, and the book of Professors W. H. and W. L. Bragg 
is a revised edition of one first published in 1915. However, the progress which has 
been made in the last thirteen years is such that Dr. Tutton’s book is practically 
a fresh production, retaining little but the historical part of the earlier book, while 
the fact that X Rays and Crystal Structure, as now produced, is practically twice 
as long as the original edition, signifies the extensive nature of the additions which 
have been made. Dr. Tutton’s book is the more general, since it includes a historical 
sketch, a brief description of the various possible types of symmetry—or types of 
crystal architecture—some account of the growth of crystals from solution, and 
an excellent summary of the various effects of crystals on polarised light, illus- 
trated by beautiful photographs of the interference figures familiar to physicists, 
as well as some more unusual ones of twinned quartzes. The elementary account 
of the ways in which X rays can be made to reveal crystal structure, and hence 
atomic diameters, follows very closely that given by the Braggs, many of the 
figures being borrowed from their book. In this part of the book I note one or two 
inaccuracies, of which the most serious is the statement that the Braggs used the 
wave-length of the palladium X rays to determine the spacing of the atomic planes 
of rock salt, whereas the reverse is the case. Finally, it is worthy of remark that 
there is a chapter devoted to the so-called “‘ liquid crystals ” of Lehmann, which 
have not always received the attention that phenomena so remarkable deserve. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, and contains, as an appendix, an excellent 
glossary of technical terms. It should be widely read, and will, I hope, lead many 
to a closer study of crystals, but I should warn any amateurs who may think of 
repeating some of Dr. Tutton’s experiments as he describes them that they are 
not likely to find at their disposal a pair of three-inch Nicol prisms such as he uses. 

The book of Professors W. H. and W. L. Bragg is more specialised, dealingfas 
it does solely with the information on crystal structure which has been afforded 
by X rays. Some of the most striking advances of the last few years are Sir William 
Bragg’s experiments on crystals of organic substances, which have delighted the 

‘chemists, who, not having had much luck with their early speculations on the 
connection between valency and crystal structure, are pleased to find that their 
organic structural formula survive a real test relatively well. As regards the book 
in general it is only necessary to say that the authors, who have made the subject 
their own, trace the development of the new methods from their beginning in an 
admirably lucid way, which owes part of its success to the very clear diagrams. 

Although the average man of science may not know much about crystals, it is 
unlikely that any sane man who wanted carried out difficult manipulation, to 
use Faraday’s term, involving a specialised knowledge of crystal structure would 
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for that reason go to, say, an experienced lapidary. Admittedly the average medical 
practitioner knows no more about the knee-joint than would go in a hollow tooth, 
as the writer has reason to know, but it still seems strange that for that reason 
people should imagine that the bonesetter, who knows little about the very com- 
plicated anatomy and pathology of the knee, can produce results which no medical 
man is capable of either understanding or achieving. The old love of magic and 
mystery, coupled with the power of rumour—which produces equally people 
who know someone who knows that Lord Kitchener is still alive, and people who 
know someone who knows a woman who was cured of cancer by sending a drop 
of her blood to a witch-doctor—contribute something to this result. There is not 
the slightest doubt that manipulative methods are frequently of the greatest benefit 
in troubles of the knee and other joints, and, equally, no doubt that the methods of 
operative surgery are often necessary, while in both cases treatment based upon 
anatomical knowledge and medical experience is always better than that based 
upon empirical rules alone, assuming, of course, skill and an open mind in the 
operator. These remarks are suggested by Mr. Timbrell Fisher’s recent book on 
the knee joint, which is distinguished no less by the moderation and sanity of its 
general views than the experience and skill evident in its more technical expositions. 
To quote from the preface, ‘‘ It has become almost a tradition in works of this 
nature to indulge in recriminations against the unqualified ‘ bonesetter.’ In the 
opinion of many, however, the attempts which have been made in the past . . . 
to decry the ofttimes good work of the ‘ bonesetter ’ are unworthy, and have done 
harm to the profession and its reputation for honesty. . . . It is a subject of 
surprised comment by the public that our profession, instead of heaping abuse 
upon the bonesetter, does not endeavour, by research into the anatomy, physiology 
and pathology of internal derangement, to place the matter upon a scientific basis.” 
Mr. Timbrell Fisher, to whose deservedly high reputation as a surgeon and as an 
investigator Sir Arthur Keith bears witness in a Foreword, himself sets out te 
lead along the paths he indicates in the above sentence. The bulk of the book 
is matter for the medical man—may he read it !—but the preface, the first chapter, 
and the cases described will interest every man who has ever had trouble with 
his knee. 

I have space for a word or two on a few of the other books cited at the head of 
this Chronicle. ‘The late Mr. Powell’s book, which deals equally with the historical, 
technical, and artistic side of glass-making in England, is a delight to possess. 
The author was a member of the famous firm associated with the ancient White- 
friars Glass Works, and lived in his subject. The scientific side is not neglected 
but it is, perhaps, the illustrations, some hundred in number, of lovely glass ware 
that will endear the book to many. Mr. Warren’s book deals with the famous 
English industry of locomotive building, as illustrated by the work of one great 
house, Messrs. Robert Stevenson and Co., founded in 1823. The author has had 
exceptional facilities for making his book a complete record. It is an excellently 
written and excellently illustrated publication which is of particular appeal to those 
who understand locomotives, but retains great interest even for those who, like the 
present writer, know little of bogies and valve-gears. The books on relativity are 
what is to be expected from the able and distinguished author. Mr. Sullivan’s 
little book on Atoms and Electrons deserves a special word of praise, for it gives in 
brief compass an account of the results of modern research on the structure of the 


atom which is well-balanced, interesting, and as comprehensible as such things can 
well be made. g 
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